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Meet  the  Nasdaq  Market  Maker 
For  the  Institutional  Investor 
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Herzog  Heine  Geduld 

Already  recognized  by  many  top  institutional  investors  as  ^leader,  Herzog  Heine  Geduld's 
reputation  for  service  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest. 

Unparalleled  expertise  in  the  movement  of  blocks  and  outstanding  personal  service- 
that  is  why  Herzog  Heine  Geduld  is  one  of  the  world's  leading 
institutional  equity  block  trading  firms. 

Market  Maker,  Market  Innovator,  Market  Leader. 


Established  1926. 
Member  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange/SIPC. 


New  York /Jersey  City 
Miami  /  Philadelphia 
Boston  /  Chicago  /  London 


HERZOG 

HEINE 

GEDULD 


NASDAQ  (800)  221-3600 

BRAD  ZIPPER,  JAMES  CORRAO 

INSTITUTIONAL  (800)  843-4845 
JERRY  LOGAN 

INTERNATIONAL  (800)  225-3271 
TONY  FASONE,  RON  HAMMER 

www.herzog.com 


Everybody  Needs  A  Nest  Egg 


Laperruque's  “Nest  Egg"  sculptures  are  delicately  balanced  pyramids  of  real  eggs 
on  which  images  of  actual  American  and  International  currencies,  stocks  and  bonds  have 
been  printed  using  the  Polaroid™  emulsion  transfer  method.  Every  sculpture  is  displayed 
in  a  nest  under  a  glass  dome.  Each  sculpture  is  hand-built,  unique  and  is  dated,  signed 
and  numbered  (except  for  single  eggs).  The  Nest  Eggs  are  available  in  four  sizes  -  singles, 
small  with  4  eggs,  medium  with  10  and  large  with  approximately  20  eggs.  These  unique 
copyrighted  photo-sculptures  are  perfect  for  corporate  and  executive  gifts. 

Available  through 

R.  M.  Smythe  &  Co.  Financial  Collectables  Gallery  -  212-943-1880 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History  -  212-908-4613 
Short  Hills  Art  Gallery  -  973-379-5577 
CBL  Fine  Art  Gallery  -  973-736-7776 

To  license  this  and  other  images  of  the  Nest  Egg  for  corporate  advertising  please  contact: 

G2  Productions,  Inc  RO.  Box  101  Short  Hills,  NJ  07078  973-912-0572 
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STOCKS  &  BONDS 

BUY  OR  BID  VIDEO  CATALOGS 


Stock  and  bond  video  catalogs;  in  color  with  audio  descriptions  and  separate  printed  text  and  prices  of  each  lot  offered.  Includes  autographed,  railroads,  mining, 
oils,  automotive,  foreign,  etc,  etc.  Subscription  in  the  U.S.  (VHS) ... 6  video  catalogs  issued  monthly  $50  postpaid.  In  Europe(PAL)  ...$100  postpaid. 

Please  phone  if  you  would  like  further  details. .  .800-71 7-9529. 
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WANTED: 

A  professional  marketing  company  that  is  seriously  interested  in  selling  American  stocks  and  bonds  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  past  1 6  years, 
we  have  built  up  the  largest  and  finest  inventory  in  the  world.  We  can  supply  and  service  such  a  company.  Phone  or  fax  George  LaBarre. 

WANTED: 

A  serious  collector  of  the  following  categories. . . 

•  RAILROADS  (a  collection  of  over  1,500  different  pieces  is  now  available). 

•  MINING  (a  collection  of  over  600  different  pieces  is  available.) 

•  AUTOGRAPHED  (hundreds  of  American  stocks  and  bonds  signed  by  the  Vanderbilts,  the  Astors, 
the  Duponts,  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Wells  and  Fargo,  etc.) 

GREAT  RAILROAD  BOOK: 

"Railroad  Stock  Certificates"  by  Terry  Cox. .  .The  book  features. .  .Complete  Guide  to  Collecting,  Listings  of  8,000  plus  certificates, 
and  with  a  flexible  numbering  system.  $27.50  Postpaid  in  the  U.S.  $37.50  Postpaid  for  Foreign. 


WE  ARE  VERY  ANXIOUS  TO  BUY  FINE  QUALITY  AMERICAN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 


GEORGE  H. 

LaBARRE 

GALLERIES 

I  INC. 

P.0.  Box746,  Hollis,  New  Hampshire  03049 

CALL:  800-71 7-9529  or  603-882-241  1  FAX:  603-882-4797 


www.glabarre.com 


collect@glabarre.com 
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Founder’s 

Message 

By  John  E.  Herzog,  Chairman 

Global  markets.  This  phrase 
which  once  meant  overseas  consumer 
markets  today  is  as  likely  to  refer  to  the 
hundred  and  thirty  plus  exchanges  of 
the  world.  For  many,  the  trading  day 
begins  not  with  the  familiar  bell  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  but  with 
the  opening  of  the  Far  Eastern  markets, 
half  a  world  away. 

We  see  reflections  of  this  globalization 
of  the  world’s  economy  in  the 
Museum’s  gallery,  which  attracts 
growing  numbers  of  visitors  from 
abroad.  A  study  commissioned  by  our 
local  business  alliance  revealed  that 
international  travelers  represent  46 
percent  of  all  visitors  to  Lower  Man¬ 
hattan  —  and  just  over  half  of  all  visitors 
to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
nearest  site  surveyed.  This  was  brought 
home  to  me  recently  when  Howard 
Brod,  a  stalwart  Museum  volunteer, 
world  traveler,  and  a  retired  senior 
vice  president  of  Playtex,  lapsed  into 
fluent  French  to  describe  the  current 
exhibit  to  a  Parisian  tour  group.  We’re 
increasingly  attuned  to  making  our 
storytelling  more  accessible  to  interna¬ 
tional  visitors.  Exhibits  Director  Meg 
Ventrudo  is  working  with  designers, 
for  example,  to  incorporate  a  depiction 
of  the  world’s  exchanges  into  our  per¬ 
manent  displays. 

We’ve  also  become  a  regular  stop  for 
foreign  journalists.  We  were  honored 
to  welcome  recently  to  the  Museum 
former  British  ambassador  Peter  Jay, 
host  of  a  forthcoming  BBC  documen¬ 
tary  on  the  history  of  Wall  Street. 

Another  exciting  indicator  of  the 
global  reach  of  our  story  and  our  mission 
is  the  growing  number  of  visits  from 
other  countries  seeking  to  establish 
finance  museums,  including  recent 
delegations  from  China,  Indonesia 
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and  Turkey.  Their  governments  and 
central  banks  are  considering  launching 
their  own  museums,  with  state  support, 
to  instill  consumer  confidence  and 
encourage  foreign  investment. 

It’s  no  surprise  that  many  of  these 
visitors,  reporters,  and  governments 
are  learning  about  us  from  the  Internet. 
That’s  one  reason  why  we  are  elevating 
the  level  of  attention  we  give  our  web¬ 
site.  But  it  also  reflects  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  financial  news  and  information 
available  today,  around  the  clock  and 
around  the  world.  We  look  forward  to 
tackling  this  subject  in  a  coming 
exhibit  on  the  synergy  between  a  free 
press  and  free  markets.  ED 


Museum  founder  John  Herzog  (right)  accom¬ 
panied  folk  singer  Mike  Power  on  a  canal  song 
at  the  opening  of  “Locks,  Stocks  &  Barrels.  ” 


The  Museum  would  like  to  thank  these  members 
for  their  generous  recent  gifts : 

Sponsor  * — ’  $1,000 

Gruntal  &  Co.,  Inc.  LLC 
SIA  NY  District  Economic 
Education  Foundation 
Mr.  David  B.  Vietor  - 
The  Acorn  Foundation 

Alexander  Hamilton  Society  $500 

Andrew  L.  Heiskell 

Donor  Membership  $150 

Mr.  Bill  Abrams 

Mr.  Richard  K.  Anderson,  Sr.  CFP 
Mr.  Louis  Blumengarten 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Bradley 
Ms.  Carol  C.  Chaplin 
Ms.  Marie-Regina  Forbes 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Goede 
Ms.  Margize  Howell 
Mr.  David  W.  Hunter 
Mr.  Tankred  Menzel 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Pomeroy 
Mr.  John  Rhein 
Ms.  Christa  Rice 
Mr.  Mark  R.  Shenkman 

The  Museum  thanks  all  contributors,  old  and  new,  for  their  continued  support. 
To  learn  how  you  or  your  organization  can  participate  in  the  Museum’s  program, 
educational,  and  service  mission,  please  call  Brian  Thompson  at  2.1  2.-908-4  5  19- 
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Internship  Program 
Gives  Students 
Museum  Experience 


High  school  and  college 
students,  as  well  as  foreign  exchange 
students,  have  played  valuable  roles  at 
the  Museum  since  the  establishment  of 
its  internship  program  four  years  ago. 
This  winter,  Ricky  Caceres  came  to  the 
Museum  as  an  intern  from  the  first 
graduating  class  of  the  New  York  City 
Museum  School.  Caceres,  a  16-year- 
old  junior,  assists  in  the  cataloging  of 
new  acquisitions  and  the  Museum’s 
growing  financial  game  collection.  He 
also  prepared  a  display  of  historical 
images  of  the  Erie  in  the  Museum’s 
current  exhibit,  “Erie  Canal  &C  New 


York:  Locks,  Stocks  & 

Barrels.” 

The  New  York 
City  Museum  School, 
located  on  17th  Street 
in  Manhattan,  opened 
two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  The  high  school 
incorporates  into  its 
curriculum  Museum  science  and 
the  opportunities  created  by  access 
to  the  more  than  100  museums 
citywide. 

The  Museum  of  American 
Financial  History  offers  internship 


Museum  intern  Ricky  Caceres 
catalogs  certificates  for  the 
“Locks,  Stocks  &  Barrels”  exhibit. 

opportunities  in  the  archival  and 
editorial  departments,  and  with 
the  collection  digitization  project. 
Students  interested  in  Museum 
internships  should  contact  Meg 
Ventrudo  at  212-908-4609.  Bn 


Teaching  Business  History 
to  Future  Business  Leaders 


Education  Director  Meg  Ventrudo  (center)  teaches  “The  Robber  Barons”  course  at 
the  High  School  of  Economics  &  Finance  in  Manhattan. 


The  Museum  continues  to 
expand  its  role  as  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  while  developing  its  relationship 
with  the  High  School  of  Economics  & 
Finance  in  Manhattan.  Meg  Ventrudo, 
Director  of  Exhibits  and  Education,  is 
teaching  a  weekly  course  on  business 
and  financial  history  at  the  school’s 
Weill  Institute.  The  course,  entitled 
“The  Robber  Barons,”  focuses  on  the 
events  and  figures  important  to  the 
development  of  America’s  financial 
systems  and  includes  a  visit  to  the 
Museum  gallery  and  a  tour  of  the 
financial  district. 

The  high  school,  located  only  a  few 
blocks  from  the  Museum  in  the  Wall 
Street  district,  is  one  of  the  city's  spe¬ 
cialized  public  schools  geared  towards 
teenagers  with  an  interest  in  business. 
The  Museum’s  commitment  to  helping 
business  students  develop  an  historical 
perspective  is  an  integral  aspect  of  its 
mission  to  increase  financial  literacy 
among  young  people,  nil 
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Museum  Adds  Ford  Certificate 
and  17th  Century  Engraving 
to  Collection 


TWO  NOTABLE  NEW  ADDITIONS 
to  the  Museum’s  collection  include  a 
1905  Ford  Motor  Company  of 
Canada  stock  certificate  and  a  1654 
engraving  of  the  South  Sea  House. 
The  Ford  certificate,  donated  by  long¬ 
time  collector  Lawrence  Falater,  is  a 
welcome  companion  to  another  Ford 


Motor  Company  certificate  signed  by 
Henry  Ford  as  president. 

Museum  Trustee  Jason  Zweig  recently 
donated  the  engraving  of  the  South  Sea 
House  on  Bishopsgate  Street  in  London. 
The  image  was  originally  part  of  the 
Mansell  collection,  an  archive  of  images 
and  engravings  in  London.  03 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  $125,000  00 


STOCK  CERTIFICATE 
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Certificate  for  two  shares  of  stock  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  1905. 
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1  ft  S4  engraving  of  the  South  Sea  House,  London. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BOND  &  SHARE  SOCIETY  ‘ 


Publications 
for  Collectors 


The  International  Bond 
&C  Share  Society’s  Bibliography 
of  Scripophily  is  hot  off  the 
press  and  available  for  free  to 
libraries  and  IBSS  members. 
The  booklet  includes  informa¬ 
tion  on  more  than  80  books 
published  with  scripophily  col¬ 
lectors  specifically  in  mind. 

Also  new  from  the  Society 
this  Spring  is  a  larger  version 
of  its  quarterly  journal, 
Scripophily,  as  well  as  Richard 
Gregg’s  new  book  Gregor  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  Cazique  of  Poyais. 

For  more  information  on  the 
Society  or  collecting  antique 
stocks  and  bonds,  visit  the  IBSS 
website  at  www.scripophily.org. 
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Rockefeller 
Document  Sets 
Auction  Record 


Standard  Oil  Company  certificate  signed  by  John  D.  Rockefeller. 


An  1871  Standard  Oil  Company 
certificate  signed  twice  by  Founder  John 
D.  Rockefeller  realized  the  highest  auc¬ 
tion  price  ever  for  a  single  certificate. 
The  rare  document,  also  signed 
by  Rockefeller’s  associate  Henry 
Morrison  Flagler,  fetched  $134,400 
(including  premium)  at  the  January  21 
R.M.  Smythe  auction  in  Strasburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

When  it  was  first  incorporated  in 
1870,  shares  in  the  original  Standard 
Oil  were  very  tightly  held.  There  were 
only  five  shareholders  at  its  inception, 
and  10  years  later  there  were  still  only 


41.  This  particular  certificate  was  a 
share  of  the  first  issue,  and  it  differs 
from  the  more  common  third  issue 
shares  in  that  it  shows  $1  million  autho¬ 
rized  capital  instead  of  $3.5  million  and 


has  an  adhesive  revenue  stamp  instead 
of  a  vignette  at  the  bottom  left.  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  eventually  became  the  world’s 
largest  oil  refiner,  controlling  90%  of 
the  U.S.  oil  business  at  the  time.  03 
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Founded  1978  for  the  encouragement  of  Scripophily 


The  Directory 

A  Membership 
and  Dealer 
directory,  with 
full  listings  for 
the  U.S.A.,  U.K., 
Germany  and  40 
other  countries. 
Published  annually. 


Scripophily 

A  quarterly 
magazine  with 
40+  illustrated 
pages  of  U.S., 
European  &  world 
news,  research, 
auctions,  and  a  diary 
of  coming  events. 


Meetings 

London,  England  •  Strasburg,  Pennsylvania 
Memphis,  Tennessee  •  Toronto,  Canada 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 


FOR  INFORMATION 
WRITE  to: 


U.S. A. 

Richard  T.  Gregg 
1 5  Dyatt  Place 
P.O.  Box  430 

Hackensack,  NJ  07602-0430 
Tel:  (+1)  201  489  2440 
Fax:  (+1)201  592  0282 

REST  OF  THE  WORLD 

Peter  Duppa-Miller 

Beech  croft 

Combe  Hay 

Bath  BA2  7EG,  UK 

Tel:  (+44)/(0)  1225  837271 

Fax:  (+44)/(0)  1225  840583 


OR  VIA  THE  INTERNET: 


http://www.scripophily.org 
Email:  IBSSociety@aol.com 
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Yet  Another  Transcontinental  Railroad! 
Jim  Hill  Builds  the  Great  Northern 


io  shares  of  Great  Northern  Railway  stock,  1905. 


By  Dan  Cooper  &  Brian  Grinder 

By  the  mid- 1 880s,  the  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  Manitoba  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  (the  Manitoba)  was  a  well-man¬ 
aged  and  profitable  regional  railroad. 
Yet  the  man  who  was  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  its  success  was  growing  restless. 
He  had  watched  as  the  Union  Pacific, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  Canadian 
Pacific  all  built  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads  through  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  he  realized  that  if  he  didn’t  act  soon 
his  prosperous  railroad  would  be  swal¬ 
lowed  by  one  of  the  transcontinentals. 
Indeed,  Henry  Villard  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  had  offered  to  buy  the  Manitoba 
a  number  of  times  only  to  be  rebuffed 
by  Hill  who  had  dreams  not  only  of  his 
own  transcontinental  railroad,  but  of  a 
fleet  of  ships  that  could  expand  his 
empire  across  the  Pacific  into  Asia. 

The  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Man¬ 
itoba  Railway  Company  was  officially 
renamed  by  Hill  in  1890  the  “Great 
Northern”  (GN)  to  more  fully  reflect  his 
transcontinental  plans.  GN  built  lines 
from  the  Dakotas  into  the  rich  mining 
areas  of  Montana  in  an  amazing  flurry 
of  activity  in  1887,  and  by  1888,  some  of 
the  company’s  directors  were  voicing 
concern  that  the  railroad  was  growing 
too  fast.  The  growing  debt  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  nearly  doubled  between 
1885  and  1889,  was  so  unsettling  to 
some  board  members  that  they  resigned, 
but  Hill  was  undeterred.  He  had  a  rather 
simple  plan  that  involved  building  the 
best  line  to  the  Pacific1,  minimizing  oper¬ 
ating  costs,  maximizing  load,  and  reduc¬ 
ing  rates  to  customers.  If  he  could 
achieve  success  in  these  areas,  he  would 
be  able  to  compete  effectively  with  the 
other  transcontinentals.  Furthermore, 
low  interest  rates  and  a  deflationary 


economy  combined 
to  produce  an  ideal 
financial  climate  for 
expansion. 

Of  the  existing 
transcontinental 
railroads  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest, 
only  the  govern¬ 
ment-  subsidized 
Canadian  Pacific 
was  healthy  enough 
financially  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  line 
Hill  envisioned. 

The  Union  Pacific 
had  been  racked  by  scandal  from  the 
beginning  of  its  existence  and  was  on 
very  shaky  financial  ground.  The  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  had  sacrificed  everything  for 
speed  in  its  mad  dash  to  build  its  west¬ 
ward  line  and  claim  the  huge  land  grants 
offered  to  it  by  the  federal  government. 
Baron  Mount  Stephens,  one  of  Hill’s 
financial  partners,  described  the  road 
built  by  the  Northern  Pacific  as  having 
steep  grades,  tight  curves,  light  rails,  and 
inadequate  bridges.  Most  of  the  road 
would  eventually  have  to  be  rebuilt.  The 
road  was  completed  in  1883,  but  the 
financial  situation  of  the  firm  was  so  des¬ 
perate  that  Villard  was  forced  to  resign  in 
early  1884. 

In  spite  of  the  financial  weaknesses 
of  Hill’s  competitors,  there  were  many 
serious  obstacles  to  overcome  if  the 
Pacific  extension  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern  was  to  be  successful.  These  obsta¬ 
cles  included  financing  the  estimated 
$25  million  needed  to  build  the  exten¬ 
sion,  locating  a  feasible  pass  through 
the  largely  uncharted  northern  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  finding  a  pass 
through  the  Cascade  range.  Two 
straight  years  of  crop  failures  on  the 


Great  Plains  and  the  failure  of  Barings 
Brothers  &  Company,  which  was  han¬ 
dling  one  of  the  largest  bond  issues 
ever  for  an  American  firm  in  Europe 
for  the  Great  Northern,  presented 
serious  challenges  to  Hill’s  financing 
efforts,  but  he  was  able  to  overcome 
them  in  part  by  winning  the  financial 
support  of  influential  Wall  Street  firms 
such  as  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  and 
the  Chase  National  Bank. 

And  so  the  great  900  mile  expansion 
project  began  in  the  spring  of  1890  at 
Havre,  Montana  bypassing  Great  Falls 
and  Rogers  Pass  in  favor  of  the  Marias 
Pass  just  south  of  today’s  Glacier 
National  Park.  Marias  Pass,  which  had 
just  been  discovered  by  GN  employee 
John  Stevens  in  December  of  1889, 
offered  the  lowest  crossing  of  the  north¬ 
ern  Rockies  — much  to  the  delight  of  Jim 
Hill.  Steady  progress  found  the  crews  in 
Spokane,  Washington  by  June  of  1892 
with  the  magnificent  Cascade  Range 
looming  in  the  distance.  Jim  Hill  had  kept 
a  close  eye  on  the  construction  of  his  rail¬ 
road,  and  he  desperately  wanted  to  see  it 
completed  before  the  end  of  1892,  but  it 
was  not  to  be.  John  Stevens  had  made  his 
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way  to  the  Cascades  in  search  of  a  route 
to  Seattle  and  had  successfully  located 
what  came  to  be  known  as  Stevens  pass. 
However,  he  had  determined  that  a  tun¬ 
nel,  which  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  complete,  would  be  needed  at  the  sum¬ 
mit.  An  alternative  method  involved  the 
construction  of  iz  torturous  miles  of 
switchbacks  over  the  summit  through 
four  and  a  half  miles  of  rugged  terrain. 

According  to  historian,  Michael 
Malone,  in  order  to  cross  the  Stevens 
pass  summit,  “...twenty-five  unit  trains 
would  have  to  decouple,  and  engines 
fore  and  aft  would  have  to  push  and 
pull  the  trains  over  in  segments  of  five 
or  six  cars  per  train.  In  winter,  hundreds 
of  men  would  be  required  to  shovel 
snow  from  the  tracks.  This  one  terrible 
bottleneck,  in  short,  would  drain  much 
of  the  cost-efficiency  from  the  tightly 
built  GN  system.” 

But  Hill  chose  this  temporary  fix 
over  waiting  for  a  tunnel  to  be  bored, 
and  the  railway  was  completed  with 
little  fanfare  on  January  6,  18932.  In 
his  history  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way,  Ralph  Hidy  writes  that  at  the 
completion  of  the  railroad: 

“Prospects  for  the  Great  Northern 
were  good.  It  was  sure  to  face  vigorous 
competition  from  the  Northern  Pacific 
but,  as  one  observer  put  it,  ‘on  account 


of  the  excessive  capitalization  and 
higher  operating  expenses  of  the  Vil- 
lard  Line,’  the  contest  would  ‘take 
place  under  conditions  decidedly  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Great  Northern.’  In  addi¬ 
tion,  except  for  the  temporary  switch- 
backs  over  the  Cascades,  the  Great 
Northern  clearly  owned  a  route  that 
was  superior  to  that  of  its  rival  in  terms 
of  engineering  and  cost  of  operation.” 

The  summer  of  1893  found  Wall 
Street  seized  with  panic  as  the  nation 
slumped  into  a  depression.  The  Great 
Northern,  with  its  relatively  conserva¬ 
tive  financial  situation,  struggled 
through  the  depression  and  managed  to 
survive.  Its  rivals  were  not  so  fortunate, 
as  both  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  suffered  financial  collapse  in 
1893.  Hill,  who  had  always  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  gaining  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  now  stepped  in  and  brought  the 
ailing  firm  into  the  Great  Northern  fold. 
With  the  help  of  financier  J.P.  Morgan, 
Hill  eventually  was  able  to  consolidate 
his  railroad  holdings  into  the  formidable 
Northern  Securities  Company,  which 
was  later  to  become  the  first  target  of 
the  “trust-busting”  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Application  to  Modern  Finance 

A  recent  article  in  Smithsonian  Maga¬ 
zine  notes  the  obvious  similarities 


between  Jim  Hill  and  Bill  Gates  as  tar¬ 
gets  of  federal  government  anti-trust 
suits.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  learned  from  Hill’s 
successful  venture  into  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Hill  showed  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  compete  with  and  beat  an 
industry’s  first-movers  if  a  strategy  can 
be  devised  that  is  superior  to  those  of 
the  first  movers.  Competitors  with  the 
likes  of  Amazon.com  and  other  estab¬ 
lished  “dot  com”  businesses  can  find 
hope  in  Hill’s  example,  especially  in 
light  of  such  attitudes  as  “build  it  now 
and  figure  out  how  to  make  money 
with  it  later”  that  seem  to  prevail  in 
the  Internet  industry  today. 

Furthermore,  the  GN  push  into  the 
Northwest  clearly  shows  the  value  of 
sound  financial  practices  and  efficient 
management  principles  and  illustrates 
the  power  of  a  simple  idea.  Hill,  unlike 
his  competitors,  focused  on  building 
high  quality  railroads  that  could  handle 
maximum  tonnage  at  minimum  cost, 
thus  enabling  him  to  realize  a  profit  at 
lower  rates  that  were  ruinous  to  com¬ 
petitors.  Finally,  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  extension  of  the  GN  was 
financed  without  any  government  aid, 
yet  it  was  able  to  survive  when  entities 
such  as  the  Northern  Pacific,  which 
received  enormous  land  grants,  were 
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Left:  Union  Pacific  Railroad  certificate ;  Right:  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  certificate 
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unable  to  take  advantage  of  such 
bounty  and  failed.  Perhaps  a  good  plan 
is  better  than  a  government  handout. 

The  recent  revitalization  of  the  rail¬ 
road  industry  in  North  America  has 
been  exciting  to  watch.  Efficiency  gains 
and  mergers  have  allowed  the  rails  to 
better  compete  with  trucks  for  a  share 
of  the  transportation  market.  A  pro¬ 
posed  combination  of  the  Burlington 
Northern  Santa  Fe  Corporation  (the 
modern  day  version  of  Jim  Hill’s  North¬ 
ern  Securities  Company)  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railway  Company 
would  create  the  largest  railway  system 
in  North  America.  If  this  merger  takes 
place,  two  old  rivals  of  the  Hill  lines,  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
may  enter  into  a  merger  of  their  own, 
leaving  North  America  with  only  two 
major  railroad  companies.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome,  industry  analysts  are 
following  in  the  steps  of  Jim  Hill  by  urg¬ 
ing  railroads  to  cut  costs,  boost  rev¬ 
enues,  and  operate  more  efficient  freight 


schedules  if  they  wish  to  successfully 

compete  more  effectively  against  trucks. 

Oh  the  power  of  a  simple  idea!  OD 
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Notes 

1.  In  1889,  the  Board  of  the  Great 
Northern  insisted  that  the  route 
“should  generate  broad  traffic  and  be 
located  in  a  way  that  distance,  grade, 
curvature,  and  construction  costs  be 
balanced  so  that  the  finished  product 
would  be  operated  efficiently.” 

2.  A  tunnel,  which  was  completed  in 
1900,  took  three  years  to  build. 


Important  Western  Mining  Certificate  Auction 

Alexandra  Tillson  Filer  Collection 
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Certificate  issued  to  John  Thompson,  founder  of  the  Chase  Bank. 


Nevada  Highlights 

Roughly  500  different  pieces, 
including  great  autographs. 

Virginia  City,  Comstock  Lode: 
more  than  75  different  stocks  dat¬ 
ing  from  1862-1920,  including 
Gould  &  Curry  signed  by  John 
Earl,  1863,  and  original 
documents  signed  by  John 
Mackay,  James  Fair,  Adolph 
Sutro. 

Bullfrog  Mining  District:  about  50 
different  pieces. 

Reese  River  District,  Austin:  about 
20  stocks  dating  from  1863  to 
1870,  including  some  of  the  most 


Colorado  Highlights 

Roughly  400  different  pieces. 

About  300  different  Cripple  Creek, 
Leadville,  and  San  Juan  stocks, 
including  some  of  the  most 
famous  mines  and  artistic  pieces. 

Key  autographs,  including  Creede. 

Early  Gilpin  Stocks  from  1863  to 
1870. 

Montana  Highlights 

Extensive  coverage  of  Butte,  one 
of  the  richest  ore  deposits  in  the 
world. 

Participation 

Live  auction  Saturday,  May  20. 
Absentee  bids  accepted  by  mail, 
fax,  telephone,  email.  Live  phone 
bids  can  be  arranged.  Catalogs 
free  by  request  before  the  auction. 


Fred  H  olabird  Americana 

3555  Airway  Dr  #308,  Reno,  NV  89511  Tel:  775.852.8822  Fax:  775.852.8866  Email:  fred@holabird.org  www.holabird.org 
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me  man 
who  made 
New  York 


YORK 


By  Fred  Folsom 

In  1790,  when  Wall  Street  was 
the  seat  of  United  States  government, 
Henry  Post  arrived  in  New  York  to 
clerk  for  Prior  and  Co.  At  16,  Post  was 
a  keen  listener,  able  to  gain  the  insight 
to  forecast  trends.  He  soon  gained  a 
reputation  for  his  sound  judgement.  At 
Prior’s,  Post  met  De  Witt  Clinton,  21, 
then  secretary  to  his  uncle,  Governor 
George  Clinton.  Together,  the  young 
lions  learned  finance  and  politics.  They 
were  both  avid  Jeffersonians  and 
became  dearest  lifelong  friends,  seeing 
each  other  daily. 


Clinton,  aware  that  he  was  prone  to 
going  off  half-cocked,  came  to  depend 
heavily  on  the  thoughtful  and  deliber¬ 
ate  Post.  Clinton  dubbed  his  young 
mentor,  “Colonel  Prudence.”  He  was 
Clinton’s  confidante,  relied  upon  as 
senior  advisor,  campaign  manager  and 
press  secretary. 

Clinton’s  biographers,  with  one 
exception,  aggressively  ignored  Post. 
They  couldn’t  have  the  famous 
Governor  of  New  York  looking  like 
Post’s  frenzied  sock  puppet.  It  was  an 
improbable  alliance:  the  prayerful  paci¬ 
fist  whose  life’s  goal  was  unity  and 
accord,  linked  to  the  monster  of  invec¬ 


tive  known  as  “The  Divider  of  Parties.” 

For  two  decades,  Henry  Post  acted 
as  therapeutic  lightening  rod  for  Clin¬ 
ton’s  tirades,  mostly  against  Van  Buren, 
“that  prince  of  villains  and  corrupt 
scoundrel  of  the  first  magnitude,  etc.” 
Dismissing  Post’s  calls  for  modera¬ 
tion,  Clinton  said,  “Collision  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  chess,  war  and  politics.  The 
meekness  of  Quakerism  will  due  in 
religion  but  not  in  politics.”  Clinton’s 
“most  unparliamentary  language” 
led  to  a  number  of  challenges  and  one 
gun  fight.  Clinton,  having  shot  a  fel¬ 
low  Republican  twice,  quit  the  duel 
and  walked  away.  Thus,  he  saved  the 
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Collection  of  Fred  Folsom 
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State  of  New  York  Canal  Department  bond  issued  in  1873  and  redeemable  in  1891. 
The  vignette  depicts  a  lock  gate  and  tow  path. 


wounded  man  and  his  friendship 
with  Post. 

In  1802,  Post  founded  the  thriving 
firm  of  Post  and  Russell,  at  69  South 
Street,  trading  in  cotton.  President  Jef¬ 
ferson,  to  avoid  war,  enacted  the  1807 
embargo.  It  was  a  universally  resented 
fiasco  that  worked  great  hardship  on 
American  commerce  and  ruined  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  popularity.  Post  knew  any¬ 
thing  he  sold  would  be  finagled  to 
England.  As  a  Jeffersonian  and 
Quaker  pacifist,  Post  dissolved  his 
prosperous  business  and  gave  the 
strapped  government  $50,000. 

De  Witt  Clinton  had  become  an 
assemblyman,  a  state  senator,  then 
mayor  of  New  York  City  and  canal 


commissioner.  Fired  by  the  potential  of 
a  canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson  River,  he  enlisted  the  aid  of 
the  influential  Goveneur  Morris.  They 
joined  forces  to  crusade  for  federal  aid. 
The  Erie  Canal  was  first  turned  down 
in  1724  by  King  George  I.  As  with 
George  Washington’s  1783  Erie  Canal 
proposal,  so  it  went  with  Clinton’s 
1 81 1  powerhouse  campaign.  Congress 
declined  the  stupendous  project. 

Post  and  Clinton  regarded  the 
Canal  as  “the  salvation  of  New  York.” 
Though  they  could  not  have  known  it, 
railroad  development  would  have  soon 
and  forever  confirmed  Philadelphia  as 
“The  Big  Apple.”  New  York  would 
have  been  doomed  to  be  one  of  a  string 


of  East  Coast  crabapples. 

Disappointed  but  undaunted,  Clin¬ 
ton  blasted  off  cross  country  to  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  presidency  against  Madi¬ 
son.  Meanwhile,  Post  began  quietly 
organizing  for  what  he  called  “canal- 
ing.”  Orderly  and  deliberate  as  ever, 
Post  enlisted  eight  influential  New 
Yorkers  to  form  the  Society  for  Internal 
Improvements  in  1 8 1 2.  With  no  experts 
in  the  country,  they  had  to  become  the 
think-tank  experts.  They  began  a  costly 
and  highly-articulated  single  route  plan 
for  surveying,  mapping,  excavating, 
engineering,  logistics,  maintenance  and 
funding  ($8,000,000  in  state  bonds). 

Disheartened  by  the  largest  build¬ 
ing  project  in  the  nation’s  history,  all 
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but  two  members  soon  faded.  Post’s 
colossal  six  year  project  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  De  Witt  Clinton  well 
before  the  critical  elections.  New 
York  state  formally  commissioned 
the  plan  in  1816.  With  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Erie  Canal,  business 
began  to  move  to  New  York  from 
across  the  country. 

De  Witt  Clinton  got  into  gear, 
launching  a  whirlwind  campaign  to 
rouse  public  support  for  the  canal 
and  his  governorship.  Clinton  wrote 
to  the  intrepid  Post,  “In  a  word, 
timidity  is  the  bohn  upas  (poison) 
which  prevents  our  people  from  get¬ 
ting  complete  control  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber  election.  The  least  reverse  sinks 
them  to  the  earth.  Energy  like  yours 
would  do  everything,  and  12  men  of 
your  intelligence  and  decision  would 
save  the  city.” 

Post  took  the  Erie  Canal  bond  issue 
back  to  his  home  court,  Wall  Street. 
For  25  years,  the  traders  of  the 
Buttonwood  agreement  controlled 
New  York’s  stock  market.  It  was  a 
monopoly  -  perfectly  legal  -  but 
unjeffersonian.  With  the  War  of  1812 
had  come  greatly-increased  market 
activity.  Both  the  “Buttonwood”  and 
“Outsider”  traders  found  the  free-for- 
all  New  York  market  very  unstable. 
As  architect  of  the  Erie  Canal  plan, 
Post  had  discretion  over  which  firms 
were  to  handle  the  bonds.  His  designs 
for  Wall  Street,  as  in  politics,  focused 
on  unity  and  stability.  Apparently,  he 
approached  Bernard  Hart  in  1815 
about  a  democratic  reorganization  of 
the  Buttonwood  monopoly,  to  open  it 
to  competition.  He  offered  the  Button- 
wood  traders  an  irresistible  plum:  the 
$8,000,000  Erie  Canal  bond  issue. 

The  Buttonwood  doors  opened  to 
admit  Post  and  a  few  others.  Of  the 
28  original  members,  Hart,  the  old 
(preferred)  Buttonwood  trader,  and 
Post,  the  outsider,  were  the  remark¬ 
able  players.  In  1817,  the  New  York 
Stock  and  Exchange  Board  Consti¬ 
tution  was  adopted.  The  Button- 
wood  traders  swallowed  Post’s 


De  Witt  Clinton 

plum,  but  then  promptly  slammed 
the  door,  blackballing  all  but  one 
new  applicant.  It  was  now  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  monopoly. 
Henry  Post  resigned  his  hard-won 
membership.  In  time,  the  new  mem¬ 
bers  would  gain  control,  and  NYSE 
membership  grew  rapidly. 

July  4,  1817  found  the  newly- 
elected  Governor  Clinton  in  Rome, 
New  York,  breaking  ground  for  the 
Erie  Canal.  When  he  turned  over  that 
shovel  full  of  dirt,  he  forever  buried 
Philadelphia  as  America’s  financial 
capital.  The  opinion-driven  political 
dynamo  and  the  methodical  medita¬ 
tive  Post  brought  in  the  Erie  Canal  on 
time  and  on  the  dime. 

As  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  put  it, 
“Only  with  the  planning  and  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  Erie  Canal  did  Wall  Street 
threaten  the  older  centers.  When  the 
Big  Ditch  proved  even  more  benefi¬ 
cial  than  expected,  all  of  New  York 
State  and  the  old  Northwest  opened 
to  the  port.  As  the  city  grew,  so  Wall 
Street  expanded  its  credit  and  bank¬ 
ing  operations.  The  brokers  waxed 
strong,  as  New  York  became  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  that  laps  up  the  cream 
of  the  continent.”  The  Erie  Canal 


was  completed  in  1825. 

Returning  to  trade  in  1817,  Post 
and  his  brother-in-law  established  the 
firm  of  Post  and  Minturn,  cotton 
merchant  shippers,  at  19  South 
Street.  The  following  year,  Post 
founded  one  of  America’s  most 
important  commercial  houses,  Grin¬ 
ned  and  Minturn  &  Co.,  at  69  South 
Street.  During  this  period,  he  was 
director  of  Mechanic’s  Insurance  Co. 
and  president  of  the  famous  Franklin 
Bank,  and  member  of  the  Manumis¬ 
sion  Society.  Post  had  been  governor, 
then  secretary  of  the  New  York  Hos¬ 
pital  (1803-1813).  By  1820,  his  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Internal  Improvements  had 
built  the  new  psychiatric  facility  in 
rural  Harlem  Heights.  Governor 
Clinton  and  Post  had  their  portraits 
painted  by  Rembrandt  Peale  in  1823. 
Moving  to  the  Governor’s  Mansion, 
Clinton  sold  Post  his  grand  house, 
once  home  to  George  and  Martha 
Washington,  on  Franklin  Square. 

De  Witt  Clinton’s  dying  letter 
penned  to  Post  expressed  pride  in  the 
“liquid  chain”  that  they  had  forged 
to  unify  the  nation.  He  died  in  office 
on  February  11,  1828.  All  New  York 
was  hung  in  black  crepe;  the  nation 
mourned. 

Nineteen  years  later,  Post’s  final 
thoughts  celebrated  his  old  friend 
and  their  “grand  ditch.”  Terminally 
ill,  Henry  Post  looked  back  on  his 
heroic  Erie  Canal  think  tank  and 
wrote,  “The  world’s  progress,  her 
efforts,  all  human  efforts  to  the  thou¬ 
sand  years  previous  would  not 
exceed  the  exertions  of  1812-1815. 
Look  at  canaling,  nothing  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  world  can  compare  -  what 
united  efforts!” 

Henry  Post,  Jr.  died  January  13, 
1847  at  his  home.  His  obituary  read 
name,  date,  place,  period.  For  a  plain 
Quaker  man  it  was  perfect.  HO 

Fred  Folsom  is  an  artist  who  studies 
the  Old  Masters.  Fie  is  also  the  proud 
owner  of  Rembrandt  Peale's  portrait 
of  Henry  Post ,  Jr. 
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What  Ever  Happened  to 

PRESIDENT 

TILDEN? 


D 


On  the  night  of  the  presidential 
election  of  1876,  Republican  candi¬ 
date  General  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
thrice  governor  of  Ohio,  confided  to 
his  diary  that  he  had  lost  the  contest 
and  went  to  bed  in  the  gloom  of  per¬ 
ceived  defeat.  Wife  Lucy,  after  busy¬ 
ing  herself  with  refreshments  for  the 
few  friends  who  gathered  in  their 
house  in  Columbus,  had  retired  ear¬ 
lier  with  a  headache. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Democratic 
headquarters  in  New  York,  candidate 
and  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden  was 
cheerily  popping  champagne  corks. 
Early  reports  showed  that  Tilden  had 
carried  New  York  City  by  50,000 
votes,  assuring  that  the  state  was  his. 
The  same  for  New  Jersey,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Indiana.  It  was  further 
assumed  that  the  “Solid  South”  had 
gone  for  Tilden,  as  expected. 

Everything  was  unofficial,  but  the 
handwriting  clearly  spelled  Democratic 
victory.  Elections  before  the  electronic 
age  were,  of  course,  quite  different 
from  today.  Unlike  today,  where  we 
often  know  who  won  even  before  the 
polls  close,  in  1876  it  took  days  before 
all  the  votes  were  tallied  and  reported. 

When  Hayes  joined  Lucy  after  mid¬ 
night,  they  consoled  each  other  with 
the  thought  that  their  lives  would  be 
simpler.  “Both  of  us  felt  more  anxiety 
about  the  South... about  the  colored 
people  especially.  There  the  amend¬ 
ments  (anti-slavery)  will  be  nullified, 
disorder  will  continue,  prosperity  to 
both  whites  and  colored  people  will  be 
pushed  off  for  years.”  For  him  and 
Lucy,  “The  affair  seemed  over,”  but  in 
reality  it  was  just  the  beginning. 

What  lay  ahead  was  a  contested 
election  in  the  worst  tradition  of 
American  politics.  Before  it  was 
resolved,  the  struggle  would  bring  the 
nation  to  the  brink  of  violence  and  a 
re-opening  of  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  years  of  Reconstruction,  the 
Grant  presidency  was  a  cauldron  of 
ineptitude,  corruption  and  scandal. 
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The  hero  of  the  battlefield  proved 
inadequate  to  the  difficult  task  of  run¬ 
ning  the  country. 

The  Nation  magazine  summarized 
the  state  of  the  union  in  this  stinging 
rebuke: 

“The  crisis  came  when  an  ignorant 
soldier,  coarse  in  his  taste  and  blunt  in 
his  perceptions,  fond  of  money  and 
material  enjoyment  and  of  low  com¬ 
pany  was  put  in  the  presidential  chair.” 

So  when  the  next  election  rolled 
around,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
reform  was  to  be  the  overriding 
objective  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

While  the  two  parties  agreed  on 
most  elements  of  reform,  in  one  signifi¬ 
cant  way  the  southern  Democrats  had 
their  own  “reform”  agenda.  They  felt, 
and  bitterly  resented,  that  they  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  an  occupied  territory.  In  truth, 
they  were  occupied  by  federal  troops, 
sent  on  the  orders  of  President  Grant. 

Part  of  the  Republican  agenda  was 
to  make  the  slavery  amendments  work. 
The  13th  Amendment  abolished  slav¬ 
ery.  The  14th  guaranteed  citizenship 
and  equal  civil  rights  to  freed  men.  In 
1870,  the  15th  Amendment  established 
that  the  right  to  vote  could  not  be 
denied  a  citizen  because  of  “race,  color 
or  previous  condition  of  servitude.” 
And  that  is  precisely  why  Grant  dis¬ 
patched  the  U.S.  Army  to  maintain 
order  and  protect  the  rights  of  Negroes. 
The  new  southern  voters  were  regis¬ 
tered  under  Army  supervision,  while  10 
southern  states  were  readmitted  to  the 
Union  between  1868  and  1870. 

This  whole  scenario  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  South.  Nor  was  the 
humiliating  presence  of  northern 
opportunists,  or  the  “carpetbaggers,” 
which  was  slang  for  unwelcome 
strangers  who  arrived  with  no  more 
property  than  they  could  carry  in  a 
hand  satchel,  and  whose  purpose  was 
to  exploit  and  dominate. 

In  this  era  of  Reconstruction  from 
1865-1877,  in  the  wake  of  the  war, 
came  a  host  of  northern  Republicans 
and  financial  adventurers  seeking  for¬ 
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tunes  and  power.  The  carpetbaggers 
and  their  southern  friends,  called 
“scalawags,”  gained  control  of 
numerous  city  governments  through 
leadership  of  the  newly  enfranchised, 
but  politically  naive,  Negroes. 

In  opposition,  a  solid  Democratic 
South  was  forming  to  counter  Repub¬ 
lican  ascendancy  via  the  Negro  vote. 
White  men  formed  the  “White 
League,”  dedicated  to  the  expulsion  of 
carpetbag  governments  and  the 
restoration  of  white  supremacy.  Riots 
were  frequent,  as  were  armed  encoun¬ 
ters  with  city  police. 

Reconstruction  was  a  time  of  stress, 
hardship,  and  danger  for  many.  But  it 
was  marked  not  only  by  political  prob¬ 
lems,  but  by  a  great  effort  to  transform 
from  an  antebellum  agrarian  society  to 
a  post-war  industrial  nation. 

The  Candidates 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  nominated 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1864  while  commanding  an  infantry 
brigade  under  General  Sherman  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  He  endeared  him¬ 
self  to  the  voters  by  refusing  to  leave 
the  battlefield. 

“Any  officer  fit  for  duty  who  at  this 


crisis  would  abandon  his  post  to  elec¬ 
tioneer. ..ought  to  be  scalped.”  He 
was  elected  by  a  heavy  majority. 

From  there,  it  was  the  governorship 
in  1867  and  reelection  in  1869  with  a 
campaign  advocating  sound  money  and 
ratification  of  the  15th  Amendment. 

Hayes  stood  against  extravagance 
and  higher  taxes,  recognized  the  merit 
principle  by  placing  able  Democrats  in 
office,  and  combated  election  fraud. 

Urged  to  run  again  in  1871,  he 
refused  to  violate  the  unbroken  prece¬ 
dent  of  Ohio  against  three  consecutive 
terms.  But  in  1875,  he  told  his  diary, 
“Several  suggest  that  if  elected  gover¬ 
nor  now,  I  will  stand  well  for  the  pres¬ 
idency  next  year.  How  wild!” 

His  third  election  was  a  triumph, 
which  made  him  a  national  figure.  His 
reputation  as  a  reformer,  his  war 
record,  and  his  loyalty  to  party  made 
him  the  Republican’s  best  possibility, 
and  he  was  chosen  for  the  nomination. 

Samuel  Filden  was  hardly  a  man  to 
be  noticed  in  a  crowd.  He  was  slight 
of  build,  frail,  had  a  weak  voice  and 
was  nervous  and  awkward  in  his 
movements.  This  delicacy  he  inherited 
from  his  father,  a  successful  merchant, 
who  was  also  a  patriot  and  a  person 
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of  political  consequence  in  the  com¬ 
munity  of  New  Lebanon,  New  York. 

The  elder  Tilden  had  a  morbid 
interest  in  his  own  health  “symp¬ 
toms,”  some  real,  some  imagined.  This 
hypochondria  created  a  strange  bond 
of  sympathy  with  Sam,  who  had  his 
own  problems  of  uncertain  health.  The 
result  was  a  childhood  of  introspection 
and  reading.  It  was  said  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  Sam’s  Mother  Goose. 

In  spite  of  his  physical  problems, 
Tilden  grew  up  with  a  logical  and 
analytical  mind,  extraordinary  mem¬ 
ory  and  power  of  concentration,  and 
a  skilled  command  of  language. 

It  was  this  first-rate  intellect  that 
made  him  an  outstanding  corporation 
lawyer.  His  particular  skill  was  in  the 
reorganization  and  refinancing  of  rail¬ 
roads.  A  shrewd,  sagacious  financier. 


he  developed  one  of  the  largest  per¬ 
sonal  fortunes  in  America. 

Along  the  way,  he  became  promi¬ 
nent  in  New  York  City  and  state  poli¬ 
tics.  For  eight  years,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  state  committee.  In 
that  role,  he  gained  public  attention  as 
the  implacable  foe  of  the  infamous 
“Tweed  Ring.”  He  exposed,  prose¬ 
cuted  and  destroyed  Boss  Tweed  and 
his  cronies  for  such  peccadillos  as  pay¬ 
ing  a  placasterer  $138,187  for  two 
days  work  and  nearly  $3,000,000  for 
his  labors  on  a  new  courthouse.  This 
payment,  of  course,  found  its  way  to 
the  Tweed  coffers. 

Tilden’s  ousting  of  the  scoundrels 
elevated  him  to  a  national  reputation 
as  a  bold  reformer  and  champion  of 
honest  government.  He  won  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  in  1874  and  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1876 


on  a  platform  pledged  to  eliminate  the 
corruption  of  the  Grant  administra¬ 
tion  and  end  “the  rapacity  of  Carpet¬ 
bag  tyrannies”  in  the  South. 

The  Battle  Begins 

The  stage  was  set  for  an  epochal  battle. 
The  custom  of  the  time  was  for  the  can¬ 
didates  to  write  formal  position  papers 
of  their  views.  Then,  they  retreated  to 
the  background,  leaving  the  nitty-gritty 
of  campaigning  to  their  aides. 

Hayes  warned  his  staff,  “Be  careful 
not  to  commit  me  on  religion,  temper¬ 
ance,  or  free  trade.  Silence  is  the  only 
safety.” 

By  the  morning  after  the  election,  it 
seemed  that  Tilden  had  a  plurality  of 
some  250,000  votes  and  was  thus 
elected.  From  Washington,  Ohio 
Republican  Congressman  James  A. 
Garfield  wrote,  “It  now  appears  that  we 
were  defeated  by  the  combined  power  of 
rebellion,  Catholicism,  and  whiskey.” 

But  the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  conceded  nothing.  General 
Daniel  E.  Sickles  stopped  in  to  scan 
the  returns.  This  general  had  a  past 
that  could  charitably  be  described  as 
“checkered.”  Among  his  exploits  was 
the  murder  of  the  son  of  Francis  Scott 
Key  for  an  alleged  affair  with  Mrs. 
Sickles.  The  defense  “temporary  aber¬ 
ration  of  mind”  was  used  for  the  first 
time,  and  Sickles  was  acquitted. 

Sickles  consulted  with  former 
Michigan  Senator  Zachariah  Chandler, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
Grant’s  cabinet,  and  with  others  in  the 
Republican  power  structure.  Word 
was  sent  to  the  state  committees. 

“Dispatches  received  at  these  head¬ 
quarters  report  that  Louisiana,  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Oregon, 
Nevada  and  California  have  given 
Republican  majorities.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  these 
reports  and,  if  confirmed,  the  election 
of  Hayes  is  assured  by  a  majority  of 
one  in  the  Electoral  College.” 

The  Democrats  acknowledged  the 
loss  of  Wisconsin,  Nevada  and  Califor¬ 
nia,  but  claimed  Louisiana,  South  Car- 
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olina  and  Florida,  plus  Oregon  on  a  tech¬ 
nicality.  In  that  state,  one  of  the  three 
electors,  a  Republican,  held  a  small  post- 
mastership,  and  hence  was  disqualified 
under  the  federal  Constitution. 

The  Scandal 

Blatant  bribery  was  attempted.  The 
editor  of  the  Omaha  Herald,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  dispatched  an  emissary  to  Ore¬ 
gon,  who  sent  back  messages  in  code. 
Translated,  one  read: 

To  W.T.  Pelton 

No.  15  Grammercy  Park, 

New  York 

Must  purchase  Republican  elector 
to... act  with  Democrat  and  secure 
vote  and  prevent  trouble.  Deposit 
$10,000  my  credit  Kountze  Broth¬ 
ers,  1 2  Wall  Street.  Answer. 

-  J.N.H.  Patrick 

There  was  great  embarrassment  for 
the  Democrats  when  this  bribery 
attempt  was  uncovered.  The  W.T.  Pel- 
ton  was  none  other  than  the  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Far  worse  still,  he  was  Samuel  J. 
Tilden’s  nephew,  who  lived  in  Tilden’s 
mansion  at  15  Grammercy  Park.  Tilden 
publicly  chastised  his  nephew,  but  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  stay  on  at  the  house. 

It  was  revealed  later  that  the  Repub¬ 
licans  tried  the  same  gambit,  agreeing 
to  pay  the  money  after  the  election.  In 
the  end,  Oregon  sent  two  sets  of 
returns  to  Washington  for  counting. 

The  question  of  vote  validity  focused 
on  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  Agents  for  both  parties,  includ¬ 
ing  many  not-so-scrupulous  politicians, 
lobbyists  and  assorted  deal  makers 
descended  on  these  three  southern  states. 

The  national  press  printed  up  a 
storm,  fanning  the  winds  of  contro¬ 
versy.  The  basic  fairness  of  the  election 
was  the  issue.  Yes,  Tilden  had  a  plu¬ 
rality,  but  what  of  the  votes  not  cast? 

The  Republicans  contended  that 
many  qualified  voters  did  not  vote 
because  they  were  intimidated  or 


physically  prevented  from  voting. 

In  addition,  there  were  fraudulent 
votes,  repeated  votes  and  stuffed  ballot 
boxes.  Such  behavior  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  both  sides,  but  how  many 
was  for  conjecture. 

Prior  to  the  election,  Alphonso  Taft, 
Attorney  General  in  Grant’s  cabinet, 
wrote  to  Hayes,  “It  is  a  fixed  and  des¬ 
perate  purpose  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  South  that  the  Negroes  shall  not 
vote,  and  murder  is  a  common  means  of 
intimidation  to  prevent  them.  In  South 
Carolina,  in  Florida  and  in  Louisiana,  we 
shall  try  to  protect  the  Negroes.  What 
success  we  shall  have  I  cannot  tell.” 

Hayes  had  felt  all  along  that 
thwarting  the  Negro  vote  might  cost 
him  the  presidency.  “We  will  be 
beaten,  if  at  all,”  he  said,  “by  crime 
and  repeating  North,  and  violence  and 
intimidation  in  the  South.” 

Since  1872,  southern  politics  had 
followed  the  so-called  “Mississippi 
Plan.”  It  meant  that  Negroes  who 
tried  to  vote  were  to  be  frightened 
back  “into  their  places.”  Robert 
Toombs,  a  Georgia  Confederate 
leader,  revealed  this  policy  bluntly: 

“We  got  a  good  many  honest  fellows 
into  the  legislature.  We  got  them  there 
by  stopping  the  black  vote  by  intimida¬ 
tion  and  bribery,  and  I  helped  to  do  it. 
These  miserable  wretches,  the  Yankees, 
have  injected  millions  of  savages  into 


the  stomach  of  our  body  politic,  and  the 
man  who  says  he  accepts  Negro  suf¬ 
frage,  I  say,  accursed  be  he!” 

A  Republican  election  observer 
reported  to  northern  headquarters 
from  Louisiana,  “The  colored  people 
are  attempting  to  reach  the  parish 
seats. ..in  order  to  vote  under  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities.  Numbers  of 
them  have  been  intercepted  by  White 
League  pickets  and  their  registration 
papers  destroyed.  In  some  instances, 
they  have  been  terribly  beaten. 

“In  spite  of  the  intimidation  thus 
practiced,  I  believe  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  overwhelming  Republican 
majorities  in  other  parishes  will  give 
us  the  state.” 

The  Controversy 

On  November  8,  it  appeared  that  Tilden 
had  184  electoral  votes  and  Hayes  163. 
But  Hayes’  managers  then  claimed  all 
22  votes  from  the  remaining  doubtful 
states:  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  That  would  have  given  185  to 
Hayes  and  victory  over  Tilden’s  184. 

The  laws  in  these  states  permitted 
the  discarding  of  election  returns  from 
districts  where  there  had  been  fraud  or 
intimidation.  But  who  had  the  proper 
authority  to  count  the  votes,  and  who 
was  qualified  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  balloting?  No  amount  of  count- 
(continued  on  page  }$) 
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The 
Billion 
Dollar 
Birth  of 
U.S.  Steel 

By  K.C.  Tessendorf 


Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Carnegie 

Strike  a  Bargain 


Investment  banking’s  leveling 
of  errant  railroads  into  stability  and 
marketing  cooperation  through  inter¬ 
locking  directories  had,  in  the  1880s 
and  90s,  paid  out  to  J.P.  Morgan’s 
investors  so  well  that  they  were  eager 
to  place  money  in  a  new  field  of  Mor- 
ganization.  And  J.  Pierpont  responded 
by  edging  into  steel,  at  first  in  finished 
product  operations. 

However,  at  the  center  of  the  steel 
industry  web  sat  a  muscular  and 
craftily  ruthless  titan,  Andrew 
Carnegie.  Morgan  did  not  know  or 
like  Carnegie,  for  the  latter  had 
shunned  Wall  Street  and  investment 
bankers.  He  was  based  in  Pittsburgh, 
expertly  manufacturing  basic  steel. 
Rails  forged  at  $12  a  ton  were  sold  at 
about  $2.5.  Between  1875  and  1900, 
Carnegie  Steel  Corp.  profits  were 
S 1  3 3  million,  and  the  company  would 
earn  $40  million  in  1900.  The  wealth 
went  back  into  the  corporation  as 
stock  and  bonds  held  by  Andy  and 


about  40  of  his  hard-driven  managers. 

Yet  in  1900,  there  was  restlessness 
inside  Carnegie  Steel.  The  titan  Andy 
was  turning  65.  For  most  of  his  adult 
life  he  looked  ahead  expectantly  to  a 
time  when  he  would  be  a  great  and  full 
time  philanthropist.  Still,  he  relished 
being  king  of  Steel’s  hill;  his  mood 
varying  day  by  day.  Also,  he  had 
recently  quarreled  violently  with  his 
company  alter  ego,  Henry  Frick,  and 
had  driven  him  out.  It  didn’t  seem  to 
Andy  that  projects  now  clicked  as  well 
internally.  So,  was  this  his  time?  He’d 
made  a  mountain  of  money,  and  if  he 
could  sell  for  another  mountain... 

A  rumor  surfaced  in  the  industry 
that  Carnegie  would  sell.  Up  stepped 
“Bet-A-Million”  Gates,  magnate  of 
wire  manufacture,  offering  $200  mil¬ 
lion;  but  then  he  was  checked  by  Mor¬ 
gan  interests  from  raising  the  money. 
Next,  the  Rockefellers  queried:  How 
much?  $250  million,  said  Carnegie. 
Too  much,  replied  the  Rockefellers. 


Then  came  the  Moore  Brothers,  from 
whom  the  canny  Scot  required  a  for¬ 
feitable  $1,170,000  deposit.  They  too 
found  themselves  blocked  by  Morgan, 
and  Carnegie  took  their  money. 

Meanwhile,  Morgan  expanded  in 
steel,  taking  Gates’  interest,  and  other 
players.  All  had  purchased  basic  steel 
from  Carnegie,  but  now  would  build 
their  own  blast  furnaces.  Morgan  here 
passed  a  Rubicon.  Shrewd  Andy 
responded  with  a  great  bluff,  although 
he  was  certain  that  if  it  were  called, 
he’d  still  excel. 

Carnegie  Steel  Corp.  announced  it 
was  moving  on  into  manufacture  of 
finished  steel  products  in  direct  rivalry 
with  Morganized  companies;  it  was 
going  to  buy  or  install  its  own  ore  boat 
fleet  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Andy  planned 
to  cut  his  usage  of  Morgan  railroads 
by  building  his  own  railroad  east  to  the 
sea,  and  maybe  west  to  Frisco. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  a  price 
war  at  all  levels.  Carnegie’s  close  cor- 
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U.S.  Steel  Corporation  certificate  issued  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  1901. 


poration  boasted  itself  as  being  in  far 
better  fighting  trim  for  a  prolonged 
battle  than  Morgan’s  heavily  watered 
must-pay-dividends  companies.  And 
everyone  knew  that  Carnegie  men 
were  the  premier  steel  makers. 

Morgan,  then,  looked  out  upon  a 
threatening,  desolate  future  for  the 
steel  investments  of  his  dividend- 
minded  customers.  Morganization 
needed  peace  and  cooperation  with 
quiet,  sure  money-making,  not  war 
and  dividend  ruin.  This  raging  steel 
maverick  had  to  be  removed,  and  there 
was  no  way  out  but  to  buy  him  out. 

Surely,  that  was  on  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan’s  mind  well  before  he 
attended  the  famed  dinner  where 
Andy’s  man,  slick  Charley  Schwab, 
metaphorically  offered  an  olive 
branch  in  his  mellifluous  speech  about 
Steel’s  golden,  united  future.  Morgan 
interrogated  Schwab  for  half  an  hour 
before  the  go-between  caught  his 
night  Pullman  back  to  Pittsburgh. 
Schwab  was  content  that  the  “viable 
germ  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo¬ 
ration  had  been  implanted  in  Old 
Money  Bags.” 

Morgan  asked  his  associates  if  they 
thought  they  should  make  a  formal 
attempt  at  purchase.  Gates  thought 
so,  and  Judge  Gary  approved.  A  coy 
Schwab  was  enticed  to  agree  to  a 
covert  meeting  in  New  York.  This  one, 
in  Morgan’s  library,  consumed  a  night 
as  the  arch  financier  queried  and  dug. 
Finally,  the  result  was  to  “go  and  find 
his  price.” 

Knowing  that  his  boss  still  wavered 
between  retirement  and  punitive 
actions,  Schwab  first  sold  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  Mrs.  Carnegie.  Andy  was 
cold  at  first,  but  in  a  day  came  around. 
Taking  a  pencil,  he  jotted  terms  and 
total  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  “That’s  what 
I’ll  sell  for.” 

Schwab  conveyed  the  historic  pen¬ 
ciling  to  Morgan,  who  glanced  over 
the  writing,  ending  in  $400  million. 
“I  accept.”  And  that  quickness  raised 
a  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  grasping 
Scot’s  mind  that  would  linger  for 


years.  There  was  no  further  contact 
between  the  moguls  till  near  pay-off 
time,  April  1901. 

Carnegie  Steel  Corp.  dissolved  in 
watery  U.S.  Steel  Corp.,  the  first  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  company,  capitalized  at 
$1,403,450,000.  A  federal  survey 
rated  plant  value  in  the  combine  at 
$682.  million.  Andy  opined  it  was 
water  plus  air,  and  took  his  payment, 
about  $217  million,  in  five  percent 
gold  bonds.  In  effect,  this  made  him 
U.S.  Steel’s  mortgager.  Morgan,  who 
pocketed  organizational  fees  of  $11.5 


million,  defensively  asserted  that 
bonds  kept  Carnegie  off  the  board  of 
directors.  Since  a  stock  exchange 
upgrade  was  included  for  the  “Pitts¬ 
burgh  millionaires,”  the  cost  to  capi¬ 
talize  U.S.  Steel  mounted  to  about 
$492  million. 

According  to  biographer  Burton 
Hendricks,  Andrew  Carnegie  never 
looked  at  his  famous  U.S.  Steel  bond 
treasure-trove.  His  financial  agent 
received  “the  mighty  pile,”  storing  the 
bonds  in  a  specially  built  vault  in  a 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey  bank.  Andy 
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Railroad  certificate  issued  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  1867. 
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transacted  business  there  on  occasion, 
but  never  thought  to  handle  his  bonds. 

U.S.  Steel  came  near  foundering  in 
its  early  years;  it  was  Henry  Frick, 
Carnegie’s  alienated  associate,  who 
guided  it  out  of  danger.  That  Andy 
never  ceased  to  wonder  whether  he’d 
undersold  became  evident  a  few  years 
after  the  sale,  when  the  moguls  chanced 
to  be  on  the  same  transatlantic  liner, 
and  this  exchange  was  spoken: 

“I  made  one  mistake,  Pierpont, 
when  I  sold  out  to  you.” 

“What  was  that?” 

“I  should  have  asked  $ioo  million 
more  than  I  did.” 

“Well,  you  would  have  got  it  if  you 
had.” 

The  assured  quickness  of  the 
response  was  convincing,  and  Andy, 
whom  Barron  characterized  as  a  person 
who  “never  forgave  a  man  if  he  lost 
money,”  retreated  deflated,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  “was  so 
soured  in  his  soul  that  he  could  take  no 
more  toast  and  marmalade.”  HD 

K.  C.  Tessendorf  is  a  Virginia-based 
freelance  writer  with  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  Wall  Street.  He  is  the 
author  of  seven  books. 

Bibliographic  Notes 

There’s  no  beating  Burton  Hendricks’  Life 
of  Andrew  Carnegie,  Vol.  II,  for  research¬ 
ing  his  side  of  this  episode.  For  Morgan,  I 
liked  best  Andrew  Sinclair’s  Corsair,  which 
is  peppy;  and  Herbert  Satterlee’s  knowing, 
gossipy  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Stewart  Hol¬ 
brook’s  Age  of  the  Moguls,  and  Matthew 
Josephson’s  The  Robber  Barons  present 
fine  overviews. 

Quotes 

“Viable  germ...”  is  in  Holbrook,  who  fan¬ 
cied  it  up  from  Hendricks. 

“Go  and  find  his  price... That’s  what  I’ll 
sell  for...”  and  “I  accept. ..the  mighty 
pile...”  are  from  Hendricks,  as  is  the 
shipboard  exchange. 

Barron’s  estimation  of  Carnegie  is  from 
Josephson. 

Sinclair  cited  the  Wall  Street  Journal  quote. 
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SLEEPLESS 

in  New  York 

EVENING  HOURS  AT  THE  EXCHANGE 


Samuel  Gilpin’s  Gold  Room 


By  Thomas  Kalinke 

The  recent  attention  given  in 
the  financial  press  to  the  advent  of 
evening  trading  would  have  one  think¬ 
ing  that  evening  trading  has  never  been 
tried  before  in  this  country.  That  is 
hardly  the  case.  Financial  markets  have 
always  been  innovative,  so  perhaps  it  is 
no  surprise  that  evening  trading  has 
been  tried  before.  But  who  would  guess 
that  the  first  stock  exchange  dedicated 
to  evening  trading  existed  135  years 
ago,  during  the  Civil  War? 

The  Evening  Exchange,  along  with 
two  other  daytime  exchanges,  had  its 
origin  in  the  financial  straitjacket  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  at  the  beginning  of 


the  war.  Finding  it  difficult  to  borrow 
enough  gold  to  finance  the  war,  the 
federal  government  began,  in  early 
1862,  to  pay  some  of  its  bills  with  cur¬ 
rency  (“greenbacks”).  When  the 
Union  lost  a  battle,  the  price  of  gold  in 
greenbacks  went  up.  If  the  Union  won 
a  battle,  the  price  went  down.  Tele¬ 
graph  lines  from  battle  fronts  to  New 
York  made  the  market’s  response  time 
short;  speculators  were  said  to  know 
battle  results  before  President  Lincoln. 

The  price  of  gold  swung  wildly  in 
the  summer  of  1862.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  (not  the  official  name 
until  January  29,  1863)  acted  “patri¬ 
otically”  by  first  banning  time  sales 
(settlements  deferred  up  to  60  days). 


and  then  banning  cash  sales.  The  total 
ban  lasted  less  than  a  month,  but  the 
combined  moves  were  enough  to  end 
the  see-saw  volatility.  Soon  after  gold 
trading  resumed  at  the  NYSE,  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  began  taxing  gold 
sales  with  settlements  longer  than 
three  days  to  discourage  speculation. 

Active  gold  traders  at  the  NYSE  got 
the  message:  if  they  wanted  to  specu¬ 
late  in  gold,  they  had  to  do  business 
elsewhere.  On  October  12,  1863, 
Samuel  S.  Gilpin  formally  opened  a 
“Gold  Room”  within  his  Merchants’ 
Exchange  at  26  Exchange  Place.  By 
October  1864,  shoddy  practices  and 
expanded  trading  volume  led  a  group 
of  traders  to  leave  Gilpin’s  to  form  the 
New  York  Gold  Exchange. 

Speculation  during  the  Civil  War 
was  not  limited  to  gold.  A  bull  market 
in  stocks  began  in  1862  that  extended 
into  1864,  but  the  auction  style  of 
trading  employed  at  the  NYSE  was 
incapable  of  handling  the  increased 
trading  volume.  In  addition,  it  was  run 
like  an  exclusive  club,  meaning  that  a 
large  number  of  brokers  and  traders 
could  never  hope  to  become  members 
due  to  heritage  or  lack  of  influential 
friends.  Some  of  these  brokers  tried 
forming  their  own  exchanges. 

The  first  new  exchange  to  emerge 
after  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  was  the 
Public  Stock  Board.  Under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  George  Henriques,  the  Public 
Stock  Board  opened  in  late  1862, 
when  it  began  holding  two  afternoon 
sessions.  The  exchange  was  located  in 
the  basement  of  23  William  Street, 
hence  it  acquired  the  nickname  “the 
Coal  Hole.”  As  with  Gilpin’s,  a  group 
of  disgruntled  broker/traders  left  in 
March  1864  to  form  the  Open  Board 
of  Stock  Brokers. 

Unfortunately  for  compulsive  traders, 
the  Gold  Room  and  the  Open  Board 
kept  only  regular  business  hours,  and 
even  the  curb  market  was  only  open 
until  about  6:00  p.m.  But  a  lack  of 
daylight  apparently  did  not  stop  the 
most  determined  traders.  They  simply 
moved  uptown.  The  New  York  Times 
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R.H.  Gallaher’s  Evening  Exchange  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 


first  mentioned  evening  trading  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  November  1863, 
although  other  sources  say  it  started  in 
1862.  Traders  probably  began  massing 
there  in  May  1862,  about  the  time  that 
the  bull  markets  in  gold  and  stocks 
began  in  earnest. 

Perhaps  because  of  pressure  from  the 
hotel  management  to  stop  trading  on 
the  main  floor,  a  broker  named  Robert 
H.  Gallaher  rented  the  basement  (which 
the  New  York  Herald  later  likened  to 
the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  suggesting 
massive  overcrowding  and  suffocating 
conditions)  and  charged  25  cents 
admission  to  his  new  Evening 
Exchange.  Trading  began  at  5:00  p.m. 
and  went  until  midnight.  Gold  coin  was 
traded,  as  were  all  the  major  stocks 
listed  at  the  NYSE  and  the  Open  Board. 
Stocks  were  called  for  bidding  one  at  a 
time,  in  the  same  way  as  at  the  NYSE. 
Gallaher  was  successful  enough  that  the 
Times  was  reporting  transactions  on  a 
daily  basis  beginning  January  19,  1864. 
Business  grew  so  fast  that  in  March  he 
moved  the  exchange  to  a  larger  facility 
on  Broadway  near  the  corner  of  23rd 
Street.  There  are  two  conflicting  views 
of  this  location.  According  to  the  Her¬ 
ald,  it  was  a  “barn-room,”  but  in  his 
book  The  Big  Board,  Robert  Sobel 
states  that  by  day  it  was  the  Republican 
party  headquarters.  Gallaher  claimed 
that  the  location  could  accommodate 


1 500  people.  This  move  was  temporary, 
as  the  Evening  Exchange  moved  to  164 
Fifth  Avenue  in  June,  and  then  back  to 
Broadway  and  23  rd  Street  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Gallaher  finally  erected  a  building 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  24th  Street,  which 
was  completed  by  April  1865. 

Gallaher  was  preparing  to  organize 
his  Evening  Exchange  into  a  joint- 
stock  company  when  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  NYSE,  the  Open  Board 
and  the  Gold  Room  forced  him  out  of 
business  by  denying  their  own  mem¬ 
bers  access  to  the  Evening  Exchange. 
The  primary  catalyst  for  the  action 
against  the  Evening  Exchange  was  the 
failure  of  the  private  banking  firm  of 
Ketchum,  Son  &  Co.  on  August  15. 

Edward  B.  Ketchum  (the  son  and 
junior  partner),  like  many  others,  was 
caught  up  in  the  speculative  fever  of 
the  times.  Barely  25  years  old  at  the 
time,  his  greed  and  ambition  may  be 
forgivable.  Unfortunately,  bull  mar¬ 
kets  always  end,  and  the  bull  market 
in  both  shares  and  gold  peaked  in  the 
summer  of  1864.  From  the  peak, 
prices  dribbled  downward  through 
the  rest  of  1864.  Then  it  became  ugly. 

From  the  last  day  of  February  1865 
to  the  day  before  Appomattox,  the 
price  of  gold  dropped  by  about  25  per¬ 
cent  and  the  stock  market  by  15  per¬ 
cent  before  prices  rebounded.  As  a 
result,  Edward  was  rumored  to  have 


lost  roughly  $10  million,  giving  back 
whatever  he  had  made  earlier  and  then 
some.  To  cover  his  losses,  Edward 
forged  $1.5  million  in  gold  checks  and 
embezzled  $2.5  million  in  unregistered 
coupon  bonds  from  his  company. 
Ketchum  cleverly  used  the  forged 
checks  as  collateral  for  loans,  rather 
than  trying  to  make  payments  with 
them  directly.  In  that  way,  his  forgeries 
went  undetected  for  over  a  month. 

Morris  Ketchum  (his  father)  was  a 
respected  name  in  banking,  so  people 
had  no  reason  to  think  that  Edward 
was  not  trustworthy.  When  two  of  the 
forged  gold  checks  were  finally  discov¬ 
ered  the  morning  of  August  14,  Edward 
filled  a  tote  bag  with  $60,000  of  his 
company’s  cash  and  fled.  He  remained 
free  for  10  days  without  ever  leaving 
Manhattan,  in  spite  of  the  Importers’ 
and  Traders’  National  Bank  offering  a 
$5,000  reward  for  his  capture. 

The  extent  of  the  fraud  wasn’t 
immediately  apparent.  Trading  at  the 
daytime  exchanges  on  the  day  that  the 
forgeries  were  detected  was  unevent¬ 
ful.  However,  trading  at  the  Evening 
Exchange  was  frenetic.  Share  prices 
dropped  by  about  two  to  three  percent 
from  the  close  of  the  NYSE  and  the 
Open  Board  to  the  close  of  the  Evening 
Exchange  (gold  held  steady).  Approxi¬ 
mate  volume  for  the  day  at  the  three 
stock  exchanges  was  as  follows: 
NYSE,  8,862  shares  and  no  gold; 
Open  Board,  13,300  shares  and  no 
gold;  Evening  Exchange,  58,616 
shares  and  $60,000  in  gold.  Volume 
may  have  been  much  higher;  the  Times 
and  the  World  included  footnotes  from 
the  Evening  Exchange  saying  “impos¬ 
sible  to  put  down  all  the  sales.” 

Those  who  were  unable  to  sell  until 
Tuesday  morning  must  have  been  infu¬ 
riated.  More  than  just  money,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  Morris  and  Edward 
were  members  of  the  NYSE.  The  World 
suggested  that  Ketchum’s  firm  had  been 
dumping  shares  at  the  Evening 
Exchange  Monday  night,  in  order  to 
raise  cash  before  it  publicly  announced 
its  closure.  Righteous  indignation  at  the 
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The  Gold  Room  at  William  and  Beaver  Streets ,  1864. 


NYSE  would  have  run  high  if  it  were 
believed  that  Morris  Ketchum  had 
raised  cash  in  such  a  manner. 

The  Herald  then  began  a  series  of 
articles  blasting  the  Evening  Exchange. 
These  editorials  are  quite  amusing 
from  today’s  perspective.  The  Herald 
blamed  the  Evening  Exchange  for  the 
break-up  of  families,  the  ruining  of 
ordinary  folk  (“tailors  and  barbers, 
and  grocers  and  barkeepers,  and  a  host 
of  vagabonds”),  raising  the  crime  rate 
in  New  York,  and  for  being  a  “dis¬ 
grace  to  Wall  Street,  to  the  city  of  New 
York  and  to  American  civilization.” 
The  lambasting  culminated  in  two 
lengthier  editorials  on  August  25  and 
26,  in  which  the  Herald  also  sung 
praises  of  the  daytime  exchanges. 

On  August  24,  the  NYSE  and  the 
Open  Board  passed  resolutions  to  the 
effect  that  any  members  caught  trad¬ 
ing  through  the  Evening  Exchange 
would  be  expelled  immediately.  The 
Gold  Exchange  passed  an  identical 
resolution  the  following  day. 

Whether  the  Herald  was  indeed  suf¬ 
fering  moral  outrage,  or  this  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  tool  of  the  daytime  exchanges  is 
moot.  It  stopped  reporting  Evening 
Exchange  trades  four  months  before 
the  panic,  indicating  a  somewhat 
longer-term  antipathy  toward  the 
exchange.  The  Times,  the  Evening 
Post,  the  World  and  the  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  were  without 
an  obvious  bias.  If  anything,  they 
tended  to  blame  former  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  his  role  in 
creating  a  speculative  bubble. 

The  Evening  Post  sent  a  reporter 
down  to  the  Evening  Exchange  on 
August  24.  He  saw  no  members  of 
either  stock  board,  and  only  a  “very 
few”  curb  brokers.  Business  was 
“nominal”  and  attendance  “slim.” 
The  Times  statement  on  August  28 
regarding  the  demise  of  the  Evening 
Exchange  was  without  emotion:  “The 
Evening  Exchange  has  been  abolished, 
and  the  crowd  on  the  sidewalks  on 
Broad  Street  early  in  the  morning  are 
to  be  relieved  by  an  early  session  of 


the  Open  Board  of  Brokers  -  the  new 
arrangement  to  begin  this  morning.” 

Clearly,  the  Open  Board  was  not 
above  admitting  the  “vagabonds” 
from  the  Evening  Exchange. 

The  great  weakness  of  both  Gilpin’s 
and  Gallaher’s  exchanges  was  that  they 
were  both  sole  proprietorships,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  other  exchanges,  which 
were  associations  of  brokers.  Those 
same  personal  associations  between 
brokers  and  traders  gradually  brought 
the  three  big  daytime  exchanges  closer 
together.  The  NYSE  and  the  Open 
Board  merged  on  May  8,  1869,  one 
result  being  that  the  twice-daily  auc¬ 
tions  were  gradually  replaced  with  the 
present  system.  On  April  30,  1877,  the 
Gold  Room  closed  permanently,  and 
the  NYSE  immediately  took  over  its 
business.  Gilpin  was  left  with  his  mer¬ 
chants’  exchange  and  reading  room. 
Gallaher  was  vice  president  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Petroleum  Stock  Exchange  for  a 
time,  and  then  penned  a  financial 
newsletter.  Edward  Ketchum  was 
released  from  Sing  Sing  in  November 
1869,  having  shaved  eight  months  off 
his  sentence  for  good  behavior. 

Are  there  parallels  between  then 
and  now?  The  Evening  Exchange  was 
obviously  the  product  of  a  speculative 
bubble.  Are  the  billion-share  days, 
extended  trading  hours  and  new  elec¬ 
tronic  exchanges  of  today  indicating 


another  bubble?  Only  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain:  investors  should  be  skeptical  of 
the  word  “new”  in  relation  to  finan¬ 
cial  markets.  ED 

Thomas  Kalinke  is  collecting  stock 
prices  and  dividend  information  in  an 
effort  to  extend  the  early  Dow  Jones 
daily  average  backward  from  1885 
through  i860.  His  email  address  is 
thkahnke@aol.com. 
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By  Ian  Moncrief-Scott 

Dwarfing  the  first  heartbeats 
of  the  infant  euro,  England’s  pound 
spans  almost  an  entire  millennium. 
Even  the  mighty  U.S.  dollar  and  the 
vanishing  franc,  mark  and  lira  can 
only  muster  800  years  between  them. 

Sterling’s  continuity  and  prosperity 
can  largely  be  attributed  to  three  lead¬ 
ers,  King  Henry  VII,  Queen  Elizabeth 
I  and  Eady  Margaret  Thatcher.  Many 
have  tried  to  destroy  the  currency. 

The  English  name  “pound”  first 
appeared  10  centuries  ago.  It  was 
rooted  to  the  Roman  Latin  “pondus,” 
meaning  “a  weight.”  Despite  weights 
devolving  into  uncla  (ounce)  and  libra 
(pound),  the  term  survived.  Libra’s 
first  letter  spawned  the  £  sign. 

Pennies  created  by  King  Offa  of  Mer¬ 
cia,  an  eighth  century  monarch  better 
known  for  his  Dyke,  ultimately  inspired 
the  pound.  But  nearly  500  years  passed 
before  it  became  a  gold  coin. 

Peasants  needed  little  cash.  Eggs 
could  be  exchanged  for  barley, 
turnips  were  swapped  for  milk,  and 
cloth  for  wood.  Barter  prevailed.  In 
rare  cases,  if  cash  was  essential,  a 
corner  could  be  sliced  off  a  penny. 
Only  wealthy  merchants,  landowners 


and  the  monarchy  used  money. 

When  the  Vikings  discovered 
Britain’s  rich  lands,  money  was  needed 
to  pay  them  or  repel  their  advances. 
Therefore,  a  larger  unit  than  a  penny 
became  essential.  The  pound  was  first 
mentioned  in  King  Alfred’s  records. 
His  grandson,  King  Athelstan, 
ordered  a  single  national  currency,  the 
first  in  Europe  since  the  Romans. 

Even  when  William  the  Conqueror 
vanquished  King  Harold  in  10 66,  the 
currency  was  so  well  respected  that  it 
survived.  It  even  supported  the  Nor¬ 
man’s  Domesday  Book,  a  thorough 
register  of  the  nation’s  assets. 

Ordericus  Vitalis,  a  12th  century 
monk  recording  Church  history,  wrote 
the  words  “libra  sterilensum,”  and  the 
pound  sterling  was  born.  Some  con¬ 
tend  the  word  emanates  from  “ester- 
lin,”  little  star,  evident  on  Norman 
pennies,  which  appears  in  early  text  as 
“starling.” 

In  1108,  William’s  son,  King  Henry 
I,  decreed  that  any  purveyor  of 
debased  silver  pennies  should  be  “cas¬ 
trated  and  his  eyes  put  out.”  Early 
English  silver  coins  were  virtually  pure 
silver,  but  fraudulent  “skimming  and 
clipping”  was  increasingly  common¬ 
place.  While  halving  and  quartering 


was  routine,  deliberate  devaluation 
became  a  serious  crime. 

Widespread  belief  that  many  silver 
coins  were  minted  with  base  metals,  to 
lower  production  costs  and  cheat  the 
unwary,  convinced  people  to  “check” 
coins  with  cuts  and  scrapes.  Four  years 
later,  the  resolute  monarch  decreed 
that  a  groove  should  be  cut  across  the 
coin’s  face  to  prove  its  content. 

Still,  the  problems  continued.  In 
1124,  the  King  summoned  leading 
minters.  Determined  to  cease  the 
debased  silver  pennies,  he  called  them 
to  trial.  Over  that  Christmas  at  Win¬ 
chester,  more  than  100  men  were  sep¬ 
arated  from  their  hands  and  genitalia. 
They  were  taken  “one  by  one  and 
deprived  each  of  the  right  hand  and 
the  testicles  beneath,”  according  to 
documents  of  the  day.  Sadly,  little 
improvement  transpired. 

In  1279,  Edward  I  initiated  strict 
silver  regulations  for  pennies  and 
introduced  farthings  (1/4  pennies)  and 
the  next  year,  halfpennies.  As  the 
economy  grew,  silver  groats,  worth 
four  pence,  arrived  to  bolster  the 
higher  denominations  of  the  shilling, 
mark  and  pound.  By  1344  came  the 
“florin,”  worth  six  shillings  or  72  pen¬ 
nies  and,  in  1412,  the  “noble"  would 
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realize  80  pennies.  1465  witnessed  the 
issue  of  gold  “ryals”  at  10  shillings  or 
half  a  pound.  Foreign  coins  also 
gained  acceptance  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  shortage  of  English  currency. 

An  inconspicuous  Leicestershire 
hillside,  Bosworth  Field,  provided  the 
venue  for  a  clash  between  two  mighty 
medieval  armies  in  1485.  Young  Henry 
Tudor’s  decisive  victory  over  Richard 
III  ceased  years  of  civil  war  and 
sparked  economic  stability.  Within 
three  years,  Henry  VII  issued  the  first 
gold  pound  coin.  Designed  by  a  Ger¬ 
man,  Alexander  de  Bruchsal,  the  piece 
was  magnificent  -  heavy,  pure  gold. 

He  encouraged  the  issue  of  the  gold 
sovereign  and  the  shilling.  Cash  usage 
was  further  facilitated  by  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  groat,  half  groat  and 
penny  to  the  silver  angel  C/3  pound) 
and  ryal  (Vi  pound).  15th  century  Eng¬ 
land  saw  its  coinage  reported  as  the 
“envy  of  Europe  for  its  fineness,  hand¬ 
someness  and  execution.” 

His  successor,  Henry  VIII  was  not 
so  kind  to  the  currency.  Even  vast 
wealth  pillaged  from  monasteries  and 
churches  could  not  satisfy  his  lust  for 
war  and  supplement  his  lavish  court 
lifestyle.  Soon,  the  coinage  lost  its  rep¬ 
utation.  New  coins  were  minted  in  Ire¬ 
land.  These  “harps”  paid  the  soldiers, 
but  quickly  circulated  in  England. 

The  Great  Debasement  continued. 
Foreign  merchants  refused  English 
money.  In  less  than  50  years,  his  father’s 
great  achievement  was  shattered. 

Help  was  on  the  way.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  I,  the  late  King’s  daughter,  with¬ 
drew  the  debased  money  and  reissued 
coins  of  standard  gold  and  silver  mea¬ 
sure.  Aided  by  brave  and  resourceful 
mariners  like  Sir  Francis  Drake,  she 
redressed  the  balance.  Some  historians 
argue  it  was  little  more  than  state 
piracy.  In  reality,  England  was  a  long¬ 
term  enemy  of  Spain.  These  commis¬ 
sioned  privateers  were  authorized  to 
seize  foreign  treasure  at  will.  Millions 
poured  into  the  coffers  in  silver,  jew¬ 
els,  art  and  gold.  The  value  of  the 
pound  was  again  restored. 


Throughout  the  1 8th  century,  gold 
slowly  evolved  as  the  underlying 
choice  for  coins  of  high  value.  In 
1816,  Parliament  passed  The  Coinage 
Act  to  establish  a  formal  currency  sys¬ 
tem  and  create  the  first  gold  sovereign. 

Soon  banknotes  emerged.  These, 
backed  by  gold  reserves,  led  to  the 
“Gold  Standard.”  Britain’s  banknotes 
were  “as  good  as  gold,”  which  under¬ 
pinned  the  nation’s  overwhelming  eco¬ 
nomic  and  monetary  superiority. 

Unlike  earlier  wars,  which  had  actu¬ 
ally  helped  the  pound,  the  first  World 
War  generated  economic  chaos.  For  the 
first  time  in  centuries,  war  challenged 
the  pound’s  indomitable  position.  In 
1933,  Britain  was  forced  to  drop  the 
Gold  Standard.  The  United  States 
seized  firm  industrial  control  to  cata¬ 
pult  the  dollar  as  the  pre-eminent  inter¬ 
national  currency.  The  second  World 
War  only  added  to  the  pound’s  misery. 

Closer  European  ties  in  1971  saw 
decimalization  herald  an  end  to  tradi¬ 


tion  with  the  death  of  20  shillings 
and  240  pence  to  the  pound.  During 
the  1980s,  Lady  Margaret  Thatcher 
brilliantly  transformed  Britain's  sick 
industrial  base  to  restore  the  respect, 
trust  and  confidence  the  pound 
enjoys  today. 

No  longer  gold,  today’s  coin  is  a 
blend  of  copper,  zinc  and  nickel 
weighing  a  mere  9.5  grams.  Will  it 
endure?  Or,  as  history  reveals,  will 
another  weak  and  indulgent  custodian 
write  a  final  chapter?  ECJ 
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The  old  frigate  with  her  freight  of  cable  alongside  the  Great  Eastern. 


By  Earl  E.  Moore 

Isambard  Kingdom  Brunel, 
ER.S.,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Eng¬ 
land  on  April  9,  1806  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  College  of  Henri  IV  at 
Caen,  France.  His  study  of  civil  engi¬ 
neering  started  with  his  father,  Sir  Marc 
Isambard,  who  was  an  engineer 
famous  for  works  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere.  The  son  was  appren¬ 
ticed  to  his  father  for  projects  in  France 
and,  at  the  age  of  19,  he  became  the 
resident  engineer  for  the  Thames  River 
Tunnel  in  London,  which  had  been 
designed  by  his  father.  His  father 
invented  a  tunnel  shield  to  facilitate 
construction  after  studying  the  boring 
technique  of  a  ship  worm.  The  tunnel 
shield  was  later  widely  used  in  tunnel 
construction  around  the  world. 

Near  the  end  of  the  risky  project,  a 


major  break  in  the  tunnel  equipment 
resulted  in  serious  injuries  and  near 
death  for  Brunei  and  his  workers.  The 
tunnel  was  flooded,  and  the  project 
abandoned.  Father  and  son  were 
bankrupted  by  the  disaster.  The  tun¬ 
nel  was  eventually  completed  and  is 
now  part  of  the  London  underground 
rail  system. 

At  age  22,  Brunei  was  figuratively  a 
“washout”  and  spent  the  next  seven 
years  job  hunting  at  Bristol  and  doing 
detail  work  for  successful  engineers. 
At  the  age  of  29,  he  wrote  in  his  diary, 
“1  am  the  engineer  of  the  finest  work 
in  England  at  2,000  pounds  a  year.” 
For  two  years  he  had  been  trying  to 
conceal  his  failures  and  to  forget  the 
years  of  rebuffs,  mockery  and  poverty. 

In  Bristol,  he  was  well-known  to 
the  members  of  an  ancient  guild,  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Adventurers, 


who  were  aware  of  the  coming  rail¬ 
road  boom  because  the  English  coach 
system  had  reached  its  peak.  His  first 
big  break  came  when  the  Society  gave 
him  £3,000  and  seven  weeks  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  100  miles  of  land 
between  Bristol  and  London  for  a  new 
railway.  After  this  hectic  adventure,  he 
was  awarded  the  contract  for  laying 
out  the  line  and  supervising  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  railroad  which  he 
named  the  “Great  Western.” 

Finally,  after  months  of  delays  cre¬ 
ated  by  opposing  forces,  a  Royal  Char¬ 
ter  was  finally  obtained  from  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  railroad  provided  a  port  of 
discharge  at  Bristol  for  Spanish  sherry 
ships,  Atlantic  packet  ships  and  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  1838.  The  line  saved 
nearly  two  weeks  in  the  delivery  of 
goods  to  London  via  the  Thames  River. 

Brunei  built  the  line  with  a  wide 
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gauge  of  seven  feet  instead  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  four  foot,  eight  inch  gauge  used 
by  James  Stevenson’s  first  locomotive. 
The  wider  curves  provided  a  smoother 
and  safer  passage.  An  inner  rail  was 
eventually  installed  to  meet  the  stan¬ 
dard  width.  This  major  project  was 
completed  in  three  years. 

Within  a  span  of  30  years,  Brunei 
built  30  railroads  in  England,  Ireland 
and  India,  suspension  bridges,  a  hospi¬ 
tal  in  Crimea,  125  railroad  bridges, 
eight  piers  and  drydocks,  and  numer¬ 
ous  tunnels.  In  addition,  he  built  the 
Great  Western  Royal  Hotel  with  enor¬ 
mous  bath  tubs  and  the  adjacent 
Paddington  railroad  station  in  London 
in  1852  to  provide  a  through  connec¬ 
tion  via  the  Great  Western  Railroad  to 
Bristol  and  his  Great  Western 
steamship  for  passengers  to  New  York. 

The  Little  Giant 

Brunei  was  small  in  stature,  but  he  had 
the  touch  of  a  giant  in  an  era  of  great 
works.  His  French  training  taught  him 
that  it  was  logical  to  try  new  ideas 
without  prejudice  -  a  belief  that  he  put 
to  good  use.  He  became  popularly 
known  as  the  “Little  Giant.” 

He  met  his  19-year-old  wife  at  an 
upper  class  social  function.  She 
remarked  that  she  had  never  met  any¬ 
one  who  walked  so  slowly.  He  replied, 
“I  walk  so  seldom  that,  when  I  do,  I 
like  to  make  the  best  of  my  time.” 

Brunei  regarded  his  wife  not  as  an 
intimate  of  his  success,  but  as  evidence 
of  it.  He  dressed  her  in  the  finest  and 
most  elaborate  clothes,  lace  and  jew¬ 
elry  and,  when  she  attended  a  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  reception,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  simply  stared  at  her.  Brunei  was 
not  there.  He  was  out  in  the  mud  dri¬ 
ving  silver  rails  across  England  for  the 
Great  Western  Railroad. 

The  Leviathan 

Conceived  in  1851,  the  Leviathan, 
later  called  the  Great  Eastern,  was  first 
proposed  for  use  by  the  Australian 
Steam  Navigation  Company  as  a  pas¬ 
senger  and  mail  steamship,  but  was 


planned  for  use  by  the  Eastern  Steam 
Navigation  Company  the  following 
year  with  Isambard  Kingdom  Brunei 
as  engineer  for  the  project.  After  many 
disagreements  with  Scott  Russell,  the 
ship  builder,  over  the  state  of  affairs 
and  method  to  be  used  for  launching 
at  Russell’s  Millwall  Yard,  a  fire  at  the 
yard  and  financial  problems,  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  delayed  for  six  months. 

The  mammoth  12,000  ton  ship  was 
composed  of  half-inch  cast  iron  plates, 
double-hull  construction  and  was 
capable  of  carrying  10,000  tons  of 
Welsh  coal  and  4,000  passengers.  It 
had  two  engine  rooms,  each  with  10 
boilers  and  furnaces,  one  to  turn  the 
36  ton,  24  foot  diameter  screw  pro¬ 
peller,  and  the  other  to  provide  steam 
for  paddle  wheel  operations.  It 
required  1,500  iron  wrights  to  “maul” 
by  “bashers”  about  3  million  rivets  to 
fasten  30,000  plates,  each  bearing  a 
code  symbol,  the  last  of  which  was 
attached  in  the  summer  of  1857. 

The  ship  was  692  feet  in  length,  had 
five  decks  and  six  masts  for  sails,  each 
of  which  was  named  after  a  weekday. 
The  main  mast  was  a  no  foot  virgin 
pine  tree  which  had  to  be  shipped  from 
Desperation  Pass  in  Oregon.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  were  side  wheel  paddles,  34 
feet  in  diameter,  five  smoke  stacks  and 
60  portholes  on  each  side. 


Launching  the  Great  Eastern 

The  original  capitalist  to  come  for¬ 
ward  was  Sir  Charles  Edward  Hope, 
owner  of  the  world-famous  Hope  dia¬ 
mond.  Shares  of  stock  were  issued  to 
30,000  investors  at  £20  each. 

When  the  first  day  of  the  side 
launching  arrived,  thousands  of  people 
clamored  for  the  30,000  tickets  sold 
for  the  day.  Brunei  had  two  hydraulic 
rams  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  River 
to  push  the  hull  and  winches  to  pull 
her,  along  with  windlasses  to  check  the 
slide  with  large  chains.  On  the  river, 
steam  tugs  held  more  chains  which 
were  to  control  the  Leviathan.  This 
was  the  day  of  the  highest  tide  of  the 
autumn  and,  before  Brunei  could  give 
the  signal.  Sir  Charles  Hope  and  the 
directors  and  their  ladies  listened  to  a 
list  of  proposed  names.  They  flattered 
Brunei  by  voting  for  Leviathan.  The 
chairman’s  daughter  came  forward 
and  christened  it  Leviathan,  the  origi¬ 
nal  selection.  The  public,  however, 
referred  to  it  as  the  Great  Eastern,  and 
the  name  was  settled  by  popular 
acclaim. 

Brunei  waived  his  white  flag  to  start 
the  launching  and,  after  the  hull  slid  a 
few  inches,  he  waved  his  red  flag  to 
start  the  hydraulic  rams.  The  gang  on 
the  60  ton  drum  forgot  everything  in 
the  excitement,  and  the  hull  took  up 
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Bow  of  the  Leviathan  (Great  Eastern)  steam  ship  during  time  of  building. 


the  slack.  With  a  ghastly  power,  the 
windlass  started  spinning  like  a  pin- 
wheel,  killing  two  workers  and  injur¬ 
ing  several  spectators.  A  shipwright 
applied  a  brake  to  end  the  futile  effort. 
After  many  frustrating  delays  and 
mishaps,  the  third  attempt  brought  the 
hull  two-thirds  of  the  distance  down 
the  ways,  and  the  hull  actually  came  to 
rest  in  six  feet  of  river  water  at  high 
tide.  Not  wanting  to  take  a  chance  on 
a  quirk  of  the  tide,  Brunei  let  her  loose 
in  the  river  and  ordered  a  fireboat  to 
pump  500  tons  of  water  into  the  hull 
in  order  to  hold  it  fast  on  the  final  day. 

Visitors  were  not  at  the  yard,  with 
the  exception  of  Prince  Albert  and  the 
young  Prince  of  Wales,  when  the  fire- 
boats  started  to  pump  out  water  and 
the  ship  started  to  rise  slowly.  The 
huge  wooden  cradles  upon  which  she 
rode  the  rails  sank  into  the  muddy 
river,  and  the  master  of  the  ship  yelled, 
“She’s  afloat!”  on  a  memorable  day, 
January  31,  1858. 

The  hull  still  had  to  be  fitted  with  six 
masts,  five  smoke  stacks,  rigging,  furni¬ 
ture  and  equipment.  The  company  had 
already  sunk  $4,000,000  into  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  hull,  and  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  another  $750,000  was 
needed  to  complete  the  ship.  The  direc¬ 


tors  simply  could  not  finance  the  project 
any  longer,  and  the  company  went  into 
bankruptcy.  The  hull  was  sold  at  one 
fifth  of  her  cost  to  the  Great  Ship  Com¬ 
pany  in  February  1858.  330,000  capital 
stock  shares  were  sold  at  £1  each. 

In  the  meantime,  Brunei  was  shakily 
getting  on  his  feet  to  prepare  the  ship  for 
her  maiden  voyage  to  New  York.  His 
design  called  for  four  transverses  which 
shut  off  longitudinal  progress  below 
deck  and  only  400  elegant  passenger 
staterooms  with  removable  partitions. 
Each  room  was  equipped  with  wash 
basins,  an  enormous  bathtub,  and  hot 
and  cold  water  service.  One  of  the  fun¬ 
nels,  cleverly  concealed,  came  up 
through  the  elaborate  salon.  There  were 
no  deck  houses  above  the  main  deck, 
only  masts,  funnels,  hatches,  skylights 
and  small  storage  buildings,  called 
“cabooses,”  for  the  Captain’s  quarters 
and  the  storage  of  livestock.  Last  minute 
activity  consisted  of  loading  tons  of 
china,  furniture,  Turkish  rugs,  rocking 
chairs,  bedding  and  other  supplies. 

A  Dream  Shattered 

Having  missed  the  maiden  voyage  of 
his  Great  Western  steamship,  which 
transported  emigrants  to  Australia, 
Brunei  was  determined  to  make  the 


maiden  voyage  on  the  Great  Eastern 
to  New  York.  At  age  53,  he  walked 
like  an  old  man  and,  after  a  camera¬ 
man  took  his  photograph  on  deck,  he 
fell  to  one  knee  and  rolled  over  on  his 
back.  Six  long  years  of  ordeals  had 
ruined  his  health,  and  he  collapsed 
from  Bright’s  disease.  Upon  being 
taken  home,  he  told  an  officer,  “don’t 
accept  the  engines  from  the  maker 
until  you  have  fully  tried  them  at  sea.” 

The  maiden  voyage  to  New  York 
left  a  week  earlier  than  originally 
announced  with  only  35  passengers, 
including  the  press,  who  paid  $150 
each  for  passage,  a  piano  playing  Cap¬ 
tain  who  had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  a  crew  of  400  farmers  who  had 
never  been  to  sea,  and  a  cargo  of  500 
cartons  of  London  Club  steak  sauce. 

Off  Hastings,  England,  enroute  to 
New  York,  after  all  the  passengers  had 
gone  topside  after  their  noon  meal, 
they  were  startled  by  a  huge  explosion 
and  the  sight  of  the  forward  funnel 
taking  off  like  a  rocket.  The  explosion 
left  the  salon  below  a  total  wreck.  For¬ 
tunately,  none  of  the  passengers  were 
killed  or  injured,  but  15  terribly 
burned  firemen  crawled  out  of  the 
engine  room,  five  of  whom  later  died. 

The  bad  news  was  relayed  to  the  par¬ 
alyzed  Brunei,  who  was  unable  to  speak. 
Five  days  later,  on  September  15,  1859, 
at  the  age  of  53,  the  “Little  Giant” 
passed  away.  His  grave  is  at  Kensal 
Green,  a  memorial  window  was  made 
for  him  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a 
marble  bust  stands  on  the  embankment 
on  the  Thames  River  and  another  at  the 
Paddington  railroad  station. 

A  New  Owner  and 
New  Trouble 

After  Brunei’s  death,  Daniel  Gooch,  a 
former  locomotive  engineer  for  the 
Great  Western  railroad  was  in  charge 
of  the  ship,  but  he  was  inept  in  his 
new  position. 

The  passengers  consumed  foun¬ 
tains  of  champagne  betting  on  the 
daily  mileage  covered  and  spent  hours 
climbing  around  the  rigging  and  on 
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the  guard  rails  of  the  paddle  boxes,  1  5 
feet  beyond  the  railings,  to  watch  the 
giant  paddle  wheels  churning  in  the 
water.  The  ship  achieved  a  speed  of  18 
knots  and  reached  Sandy  Hook  in  a 
record  12  days.  It  rolled  only  an  aver¬ 
age  of  18  degrees. 

The  thousands  of  people  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  New  York 
were  very  impatient  to  inspect  this  new 
marvel,  but  Gooch  had  his  hands  full 
with  unruly  and  drunken  crew  mem¬ 
bers  and  in  trying  to  clean  up  the  ship. 
Four  of  the  crew  were  killed  in  fights  or 
in  falling  overboard.  The  first  people 
allowed  aboard  were  New  York  police¬ 
men  to  control  the  crew  and  visitors. 

Admission  was  originally  set  at  $1 
“bankable  money,”  but  in  order  to  com¬ 
pete  with  P.T.  Barnum’s  charge  to  his  cir¬ 
cus,  Gooch  had  to  reduce  the  admission 
to  50^.  People  came  from  as  far  as 
Chicago  and  Savanna,  and  a  special  train 
brought  1,000  people  from  New  Haven. 
At  one  time,  the  Chicago  Zouaves  came 
aboard  and  performed  fancy  drills  on 
deck  as  an  added  attraction. 

Gooch  lost  money  on  a  disastrous 
excursion  to  Cape  May  and  Old  Point 
Comfort  by  having  unruly  and 
drunken  passengers  and  a  shortage  of 
food.  He  also  sold  too  many  tickets  for 
available  staterooms,  which  resulted  in 
husbands  assigned  to  staterooms  with 
the  wrong  wives,  and  1,000  stow¬ 
aways  on  the  return  trip  to  New  York! 

The  ship’s  next  trip  to  New  York  in 
the  Spring  of  1861  was  a  charter  trip 
for  the  British  War  Office  to  carry 
reinforcements  to  the  Canadian  garri¬ 
son  at  Quebec  City,  composed  of 
2,144  soldiers,  122  horses  and  473 
women  and  children.  In  September 
1861,  the  ship  suffered  severe  damage 
and  limped  back  to  port. 

The  sixth  Captain  was  a  57-year-old 
Scot,  Walter  Paton,  who  developed 
crew  pride,  assembled  a  solid  officer 
corps,  and  established  several  new 
speed  records.  In  July  1862,  the  ship 
made  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York  with  500  passengers  and  8,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  flour.  Because  of  this 


unusual  weight,  Paton  went  around 
Long  Island  to  avoid  shallow  waters  at 
Sandy  Hook.  Here  he  ran  into  an 
unchartered  pinnacle  later  known  as 
the  “ Great  Eastern  rock,”  resulting  in 
outer  hull  damage  83  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide  in  the  flat  bottom.  There 
were  no  dry  docks  anywhere  that  could 
handle  this  ship.  Repairs  were  accom¬ 
plished  by  Edward  Renwick,  a  blind 
engineer  who  built  a  coffer  dam  over 
the  damaged  area  in  order  to  replace 
the  missing  plates.  This  emergency 
repair  work  bankrupted  this,  the  third, 
operating  company  and  the  great  ship 
was  auctioned  at  the  London  Cotton 
Exchange  for  $150,000  and  bought  by 
none  other  than  Daniel  Gooch. 

The  Atlantic  Cable 

Cyrus  Field  of  New  York  had  already 
tried  to  lay  one  Atlantic  telegraph  cable 
with  a  multitude  of  problems,  such  as 
cable  breaks.  He  acquired  the  Great 
Eastern,  which  was  capable  of  carrying 
the  entire  2,500  miles  of  cable,  on  a  no¬ 
pay,  no-cure  basis.  The  first  successful 
cable  was  finally  laid  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  July  27,  1866.  Five 
more  cables  were  laid,  and  the  first 
commercial  cable  was  laid  to  India. 

In  1856,  the  ship  was  sold  again  at 


auction  for  $140,000  and  was  then 
leased  to  Lewis’  Department  Store, 
which  specialized  in  pants.  With  huge 
advertisements  on  each  side,  the  ship 
was  moved  from  town  to  town  along 
the  Haven  and  Mersey  Rivers.  It  even¬ 
tually  became  a  floating  carnival,  and 
the  owner  made  a  fortune  selling  pants 
everywhere  with  attractions  such  as  a 
shooting  gallery,  a  music  hall,  Swiss 
yodelers,  trapeze  acts  in  the  shrouds, 
comedians  and  other  attractions. 

The  great  ship  was  now  over  30 
years  old,  and  it  was  sent  to  auction 
again.  There  were  no  bids,  and  it  was 
sold  to  a  ship-breaker  in  1888  for 
$80,000,  and  two  years  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  its  dismantling.  The  sails  were 
never  used  on  any  voyage.  03 

Earl  Moore  is  a  dealer  of  autographs 
pertaining  to  financial  history.  He  is 
also  the  editor  of  Auction  Trends  and 
was  vice  president  of  the  Manuscript 
Society,  an  organization  that  named 
him  a  Eellow  of  the  Society. 
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Hie  CMBS  Market 
of  the  1920s 


By  Nino  D.  Pedrelli 

A  COMMON  MISTAKEN  BELIEF  IN 
the  investment  community  is  that  the 
secondary  real  estate  markets  of  today 
are  new  innovations.  The  historical 
fact  is  that  they  are  only  the  most  cur¬ 
rent  phase  in  the  development  of  secu¬ 
ritized  markets.  Snowden  (1995)  iden¬ 
tifies  six  distinct  markets  in  the  U.S. 
that  employed  various  forms  of  mort¬ 
gage  securitization  over  the  period 
1870  to  1940.  For  the  most  part,  these 
markets  were  created  to  finance  the 
development  of  western  lands  with 
eastern  capital. 

Urban  real  estate  debt  was  first  secu¬ 
ritized  in  the  1920s.  Between  the  years 
1921  and  1931,  more  than  4,000  real 
estate  mortgage  bonds  were  issued,  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  total  volume  of  $3.9  bil¬ 
lion  (1925  dollars).  At  its  peak,  this 
market  represented  20  percent  of  total 
long-term  corporate  debt  issuances  and 
even  exceeded  railroad  issues.  As  such, 
it  was  a  greater  force  in  the  corporate 
debt  market  than  the  commercial  mort¬ 
gage  backed  security  (CMBS)  market 
of  today.  One  can  be  confident  that  any 
large  commercial  building  built  during 
that  era  which  still  survives  today  was 
originally  financed  by  these  bonds. 
Prior  to  the  advent  of  this  form  of  secu¬ 
ritization,  commercial  real  estate  was 
permanently  financed  with  non-amor¬ 
tizing,  three  to  five  year  maturity  bal¬ 
loon  notes. 

The  types  of  properties  financed  by 
real  estate  mortgage  bonds  included 
hotels,  apartments,  offices,  movie  the¬ 
aters,  parking  garages,  department 
stores  ( Wannamakers),  arenas  (Boston 
Carden),  warehouses,  land  subdivi¬ 
sions,  churches  and  Masonic  temples. 
Some  of  the  more  famous  office  build¬ 
ings  financed  in  this  manner  include 


the  American  Furniture  Mart  Building 
and  LaSalle  &  Wacker  (Chicago);  the 
National  Press  Building  (Washington, 
DC);  the  Cleveland  Terminals  Tower 
Building  (Cleveland);  the  Chrysler 
Building  and  40  Wall  Street  (New 
York  City). 

Mortgage  bonds  were  issued  in 
denominations  of  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000  and  traded  in  an  over  the 
counter  market.  These  bonds  were 
usually  secured  by  a  single  building. 
However,  as  the  market  matured, 
multi-property  pools,  as  well  as  devel¬ 
opment  deals,  were  financed  in  this 
manner.  Some  issues  were  purchased 
entirely  by  insurance  companies  (Met¬ 
ropolitan  Life  Co.  purchased  the  entire 
issue  of  the  Empire  State  Building  in 
1931).  Bonds  usually  had  15  year 
terms  and  were  limited  to  50  percent 
loan  to  value  ratios  (conservative 
underwriting  compared  to  today’s 
standards).  An  additional  feature  of 
these  bonds  is  that  they  contained 
either  sinking  funds  or  other  covenants 
designed  to  pay  off  one  half  of  the 
principal  outstanding  prior  to  matu¬ 
rity.  As  a  result  of  the  small  denomina¬ 
tions  and  the  “conservative”  under¬ 
writing,  real  estate  bonds  were  heavily 
marketed  to  “mom  and  pop” 
investors.  Halliburton  (1939)  provides 
a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  as  well  as  the  financial  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  it  existed. 

The  reason  why  the  mortgage  bond 
market  developed  at  this  particular 
time  can  be  traced  to  the  increased 
demand  for  real  estate  capital  from 
the  business  expansion  after  World 
War  I.  During  the  period  1925  to 
1930,  almost  871  million  square  feet 
of  commercial  space  was  added  to  the 
U.S.  market,  representing  more  than 
double  of  what  had  been  brought  on 
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line  during  the  previous  five  years  (this 
statistic  is  eerily  similar  to  the  amount 
of  overbuilding  in  the  1980s). 

Recent  technological  innovations, 
such  as  the  skeletal  steel  frame  and  the 
Otis  elevator,  also  allowed  signifi¬ 
cantly  larger  buildings  to  be  built. 
Prior  to  these  advances,  building 
structures  were  limited  to  a  maximum 
height  of  10  to  12  stories. 

As  expected,  the  Great  Depression 
took  a  heavy  toll  on  the  mortgage 
bonds,  and  by  1936,  nearly  80  percent 
of  original  issues  had  either  been  called 
or  were  in  default.  A  study  of  92  larger 
issues  (Pedrelli,  1999)  indicates  that 
the  overall  default  rate  for  the  real 
estate  bonds  was  approximately  three 
times  greater  than  industrial  bonds 
and  two  times  greater  than  railroad 
bonds.  Over  the  period  1922  to  1940, 
they  produced  a  quarterly  excess 
return  (i.e.  the  net  return  over/under 
the  Treasury  Bill  return)  of  negative 
2.4  percent  compared  to  a  positive  one 
percent  excess  return  for  corporate 
bonds  of  the  time.  The  financial  stress 
that  the  Depression  exerted  on  this 
market  is  graphically  illustrated  on 
page  33. 

The  degree  of  public  resentment 
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directed  at  the  failure  of  the  real  estate  bond  market  is 
demonstrated  by  the  report  that  in  April  1934  more  than 
25,000  people  marched  down  Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago 
in  a  rally  to  persuade  Congress  to  launch  an  investigation 
(Newsweek,  1934). 

The  disintegration  of  the  mortgage  bond  market  caused  a 
return  to  insurance  companies  and  pension  funds  as  the  source 
of  permanent  financing  for  real  estate  projects.  Securitization 
of  commercial  real  estate  would  not  return  for  60  years.  BD 

Nino  D.  Pedrelli  is  Director  of  Quantitative  Analysis  with 
Location-net  Inc.,  a  retail  real  estate  information  technol¬ 
ogy  firm  of  Sausalito,  California.  He  recently  completed 
his  Ph.D.  in  Business  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Madison  in  the  program  of  Real  Estate  Finance. 
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Notes 

Securitization  in  real  estate  can  be  described  as  the  issuing  of  bonds 
which  are  secured  by  one  or  more  properties.  The  appeal  of  secu¬ 
ritization,  then  as  now,  is  in  the  potential  for  investor  liquidity  and 
diversification  due  to  the  subdividability  of  the  mortgage  security 
interest  through  bonds  of  smaller  denominations.  These  bonds  can 
then  be  traded  in  what  is  referred  to  as  a  “secondary”  market. 
A  secondary  market  in  residential  mortgages,  driven  by  quasi¬ 
government  institutions,  such  as  Fannie  Mae,  has  thrived  since  the 
early  1980s.  A  secondary  market  in  commercial  mortgages,  the 
CMBS  market,  has  been  in  existence  for  less  than  nine  years. 


TRIVIA  QUIZ 

How  much  do  you  know 

about  financial  history f 

1.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  it  was  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  all  currency  in  circulation  was  designated  as  this. 

2.  A  major  breakthrough  in  steel  manufacturing  was  the 
process  of  refining  molten  iron  with  blasts  of  air. 

This  process  had  a  major  impact  on  the  low-cost 
production  of  steel  in  the  industrial  revolution. 

What  was  this  process  called? 

3.  The  United  States  divides  money  into  four  categories 
known  as  measures.  What  are  these  four  measures? 

4.  Which  assumption  of  accounting  states  that  a  business 
entity  is  expected  to  continue  to  operate  indefinitely? 

5.  By  1899,  this  generous  philanthropist  controlled  about 
25  percent  of  American  iron  and  steel  production. 

In  1901,  he  sold  his  company  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  retired.  Who  was  he? 

6.  How  many  steps  are  there  in  the  modern  accounting 
and  bookkeeping  cycle? 

7.  This  type  of  currency  is  issued  by  governments  as  legal 
tender.  Its  value  is  based  solely  on  decree  or  law  rather 
than  on  actual  coin  or  precious-metal  reserves,  and  the 
redemption  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  government. 

Such  money  was  issued  in  the  United  States  during 
the  American  Revolution  (1775-1783)  and  during  the 
American  Civil  War  (1861-1865).  What  is  this  type 

of  currency  called? 

8.  Government  notes  are  called  government  currency; 
bank  notes  are  designated  as  bank  currency. 

What  are  checks  drawn  on  bank  deposits  called? 

9.  The  first  new  design  of  U.S.  Commemorative  quarters 
honors  Delaware,  which  on  December  7,  1787,  became 
the  first  state  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  The  back  of  the 
new  quarter  depicts  the  ride  of  Caesar  Rodney,  who 
performed  what  significant  act  in  July  1776  as  one  of 
Delaware’s  delegates  to  the  Second  Continental  Congress? 

10.  How  many  districts  are  there  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  system? 
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Take  advantage  of  your  Museum  membership  at  our 
newly  renovated  Museum  Shop.  Members  receive 
discounts  on  all  purchases  at  28  Broadway,  or  online  at 
www.financialhistory.org.  Featured  in  Travel  &  Leisure, 
the  Shop  offers  a  wide  variety  of  financial  prints, 
books,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  souvenirs. 
Corporate  gifts  are  also  available. 


For  more  information,  or  to  place  an  order,  call  Museum 
Shop  Manager  Ariel  Joseph  at  212-908-4613 


MUSEUM 

- of - 


AMERICAN 

FINANCIAL 

HISTORY 

The  Museum  of  American  Financial  History 
houses  the  largest  public  collection  of  documents, 
stock  and  bond  certificates,  engravings, 
and  other  historically  significant  artifacts 
dedicated  to  the  origins  and  history 
of  the  American  capital  markets. 

The  Museum  is  located  at 
28  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Hours:  10:00  a.m.  until  4:00  p.m. 
Tuesday-Saturday.  Donation  $2.00. 

For  further  information, 

please  contact  the  Museum  at  212-908-4110. 

www.financialhistory.org 


CORRESPONDENTS 

WANTED 

Financial  History  is  seeking  knowledgeable 
collectors  to  write  reports  of  shows, 
auctions,  and  current  scripophily  trends 
around  the  country  and  abroad. 

Articles  will  be  published  quarterly  in 
Financial  History.  Professional  writing  experience 
is  less  important  than  knowledge  of  collecting. 
Dealers  and/or  hobbyists  are  invited. 

Write  or  telephone  Kristin  Richard, 
Museum  of  American  Financial  History, 

2 6  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763. 
E-mail:  krichard@financialhistory.org 
Telephone:  (212)  908-4695 
Toll-free:  (877)  98  FINANCE 


Financial 

HISTORY 

The  Official  Membership  Magazine 
of  the 

Museum  of  American  Financial  History 

To  become  a  Museum  member 
and  receive  four  issues  of  Financial  History, 
please  call  the  Museum  toll-free  at 
(877)  98  FINANCE 
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Events  Calendar 


SPRING/SUMMER  2000 


APRIL 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
Participants  gather  at  the  Museum  at  10  am.  $15  per 
person;  $10  students/seniors;  no  reservations  necessary 
for  groups  of  six  or  fewer.  This  tour  runs  every  Friday. 
212-908-4110. 

Founding  Financier:  Robert  Morris.  A  conference  on  the 
financial  history  of  the  American  Revolution  and  New 
Nation  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  edition  of 
The  Papers  of  Robert  Morris,  1781-1784.  CUNY  Graduate 
Center,  5th  Avenue  and  34th  Street,  New  York  City.  9:30 
am-5:00  pm,  followed  by  a  reception.  718-997-5180. 

MAY 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
See  above. 

HHW  Auction,  Vienna,  Austria.  (+431)  51  28  822. 
Daugherty  Auction,  Boxborough,  MA.  (508)  255-7488. 
Tschope  Auction,  Dusseldorf.  (+49)  21  31  60  2756. 

JUNE 

World  of  Finance  Walking  Tour  of  the  Financial  District. 
See  above. 

FHW  Auction  &  Bourse,  Goslar  (+49)  531  28  18  40. 

International  Paper  Money  Show,  Memphis,  TN. 

(901)  754-6118. 

R.M.  Smythe  &  Company  Auction,  Memphis,  TN. 

(800)  622-1880. 

International  Bond  &  Share  Society  U.S.  Chapter  Annual 
General  Meeting,  Memphis,  TN.  (201)  489-2440. 

IBSS  Auction  &  Annual  General  Meeting,  London. 

(+44)  1707  875659. 

International  event  information  courtesy  of 
the  International  Bond  &  Share  Society 


If  you  know  of  an  auction  or  event  of  interest  to  historians  and  others  interested 
in  finance,  please  write  to  Kristin  Richard  at  Financial  History,  c/o  Museum  of 
American  Financial  History,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004-1763,  or  e-mail: 
krichard@financialhistory.org. 


President  Tilden 

(continued  from  page  19) 

ing  and  recounting  led  to  agreement, 
and  both  sides  claimed  victory. 

The  stalemate  went  on  through 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  While 
the  election  outcome  hung  in  limbo, 
the  nation  dangled  in  suspense.  Vari¬ 
ous  proposals  were  made:  the  Senate 
should  decide,  its  president  was  the 
appropriate  successor,  the  whole  Con¬ 
gress  should  vote,  let  the  Supreme 
Court  make  the  choice.  Would  Presi¬ 
dent  Grant  continue  in  office,  and 
maybe  become  a  dictator?  Who  would 
be  in  charge  of  the  Army  if  there 
should  be  trouble? 

There  was  now  a  tone  of  panic  in 
the  air.  What  was  going  to  happen  on 
March  4,  inauguration  day?  The  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  situation  was  expressed  by 
Abram  Hewitt,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

“The  Democratic  forces  were  orga¬ 
nized  in  1 5  states,  composed  chiefly  of 
veterans  of  the  war,  who  were  quite 
ready  once  more  to  take  up  arms  and 
move  to  Washington  in  defense 
of... the  rightful  claims  of  Governor 
Tilden  to  the  presidency.  But  Mr. 
Tilden  declared. ..that  nothing  could 
justify  the  resort  of  physical  force.” 

A  powerful  lobby  outside  govern¬ 
ment  finally  forced  politicos  to  come 
to  a  resolution.  The  country’s  business¬ 
men  were  fed  up  with  the  unending 
bickering  and  conniving  on  both  sides. 
The  uncertainty  was  paralyzing  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  color  of  money  was  the 
same  green  to  Republicans  or  Democ¬ 
rats.  Speaking  through  their  chambers 
of  commerce,  the  moneyed  interests 
pressured  their  representatives. 

In  the  last  week  of  January  1877, 
compromise  was  reached  with  the 
establishment  of  the  “Electoral  Com¬ 
mission."  It  was  to  consist  of  five 
members  from  the  Senate,  five  from 
the  House,  and  five  Associate  Justices 

(continued  on  page  t$) 
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Legacy:  A  Biography 
of  Moses  and  Walter 
Annenherg 

Little  Brown.  Author:  Christopher 
Ogden,  1999,  S29.95. 

Review  by  Ellen  Jovin 

Christopher  Ogden’s  Legacy:  A 
Biography  of  Moses  and  Walter  Annen- 
berg  is  a  riveting  tale  of  father,  son  and 
publishing  empire.  Ogden,  a  writer  for 
Time  and  Fortune,  traces  the  history  of 
the  family  fortune  that  began  with 
Moses  Annenberg  and  which  his  son, 
Walter,  eventually  built  into  billions  and 
an  immense  philanthropic  legacy. 

Ogden’s  largely  sympathetic  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  Annenbergs  looks  well 
beyond  the  financial  to  examine  the 
more  human  side  of  these  two  complex 
business  leaders.  Born  in  1877  to  a  poor 
Jewish  family  in  Kalvishken,  East  Prus¬ 
sia,  Moses  Annenberg  demonstrated 
early  on  a  precocious  ability  to  provide 
for  his  loved  ones.  At  age  six,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  he  was  already  in  charge  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  fish  that  constituted  a  significant 
portion  of  his  family’s  meals. 

The  book  details  the  family’s  flight 
from  the  pogroms  of  the  1880s  for 
Chicago,  where  Moses  dropped  out  of 
school  in  the  fourth  grade  to  begin  work¬ 
ing  for  publisher  William  Randolph 
Hearst.  His  job:  to  increase  newspaper 
circulation  on  the  South  Side  of  Chicago, 
a  difficult  and  often  dangerous  task. 

A  pivotal  event  in  the  book  is  Moses’ 
19 22  purchase  of  the  authoritative 
source  of  information  on  horse-racing 
data,  the  Daily  Racing  Form,  and  later 
a  racing  wire  that  supplied  racing  data 
to  news  outlets  and — unfortunately  for 
the  Annenberg  reputation  in  future 
years — illegal  bookmakers.  Ogden  also 
recounts  Moses’  subsequent  purchase 
of  the  more  socially  acceptable 
I’hiladelphia  Inquirer,  depicting  the 
move  as  an  attempt  to  infuse  the  family 
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business  with  respectability. 

Unfortunately,  the  attempt  failed. 
During  the  Roosevelt  administration, 
Moses’  businesses  were  closely  scruti¬ 
nized,  and  he  ultimately  spent  two  years 
in  jail  for  income  tax  evasion.  Less  than 
two  months  after  his  June  1942  release, 
Moses  Annenberg  was  dead.  Ogden 
depicts  Walter  as  outraged  over  the  loss 
of  his  father  and  furious  with  those  he 
viewed  as  having  persecuted  him. 

Walter,  who  began  life  under  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  secure  circumstances  than 
his  father,  provides  a  fascinating  con¬ 
trast  to  the  mercurial  Moses.  The  only 
boy  among  eight  Annenberg  children, 
he  was  deeply  influenced  by  his  loving 
mother,  Sadie.  Despite  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  women,  this  was  a  deeply  patri¬ 
archal  family  in  which  Moses  made 
clear  that  he  regarded  his  only  son  as 
the  primary  keeper  and  perpetuator  of 
the  Annenberg  wealth. 

Rather  than  resting  on  the  family 
laurels,  Walter  displayed  his  own  con¬ 
siderable  business  acumen  while  still  in 
high  school.  Starting  with  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  from  Moses,  he  began 
stock  trading,  and  by  October  1928 
had  amassed  a  $3  million  fortune — 
only  to  lose  it  all  with  the  market  crash. 

His  father  bailed  him  out  on  the 


condition  that  he  never  trade  on  margin 
again.  Walter  agreed,  and  promptly 
launched  a  career  marked  by  carefully 
considered  and  brilliant  business 
moves.  The  younger  Annenberg  was  the 
genius  behind  the  highly  successful  TV 
Guide  and  Seventeen.  His  media  empire 
also  included  local  television  station 
WFIL,  where  a  young  man  named  Dick 
Clark  hosted  a  local  program  called 
“Bandstand”  that  would  eventually 
reach  national  audiences  as  the  wildly 
popular  “American  Bandstand.” 

Despite  his  clear  prose,  Ogden 
causes  confusion  at  times  when  he 
organizes  according  to  theme  rather 
than  chronology.  For  instance,  after 
describing  in  Chapter  14  the  events  up 
to  and  including  Moses’  1942  death, 
Ogden  returns  to  1938  in  a  later  chap¬ 
ter  to  explore  Walter’s  relationship 
with  his  first  wife,  Ronny.  Suddenly 
Moses  is  alive  again,  meeting  and  being 
charmed  by  his  future  daughter-in-law. 

In  1988,  Walter  sold  his  media 
empire  to  Rupert  Murdoch  for  $3.2 
billion,  heralding  a  decade  devoted  to 
philanthropy  and  investing.  Walter 
again  displayed  the  remarkable  stock 
market  acumen  of  his  youth,  this  time 
with  greater  restraint  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  sharing  his  wealth  that  has 
made  him  the  country’s  most  generous 
living  philanthropist. 

“He  was  making  money  faster  than  he 
could  give  it  away,”  writes  Ogden,  who 
reports  that  from  1996  to  1997  Walter 
Annenberg  more  than  made  up  the  $1 
billion  he  gave  away  in  1993  and  1994- 

In  Legacy,  Ogden  successfully  molds 
countless  details — family  tragedies  and 
triumphs,  the  flaws  and  unique 
strengths  of  two  accomplished  individ¬ 
uals — into  a  compelling  account  of  a 
family  that  required  only  two  genera¬ 
tions  to  secure  a  permanent  place  in 
American  financial  history.  BD 

Ellen  Jovin  is  a  New  York  City-based 
freelance  journalist. 
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The  Deal  Maker: 
How  William 
Durant  Made 
General  Motors 

John  Wiley  &  Sons.  Author:  Axel 
Madsen,  1999,  $30. 

Review  by  Martin  Wiener 

As  WE  TRAVEL  INTO  THE  2IST 
century  and  beyond,  technological 
advances  are  occurring  at  dizzying 
speeds  that  threaten  our  ability  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  latest  amazing  develop¬ 
ments.  History  does  indeed  tend  to 
repeat  itself,  as  this  same  phenomenon 
occurred  as  we  entered  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury.  Electricity,  telephones,  airplanes 
and  radio  were  all  coming  into  exis¬ 
tence  to  dazzle  the  populace  and  dra¬ 
matically  transform  daily  life  as  peo¬ 
ple  knew  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  cataclysmic  event 
of  all,  an  event  that  would  alter  the 
very  way  we  looked  at  our  country, 
was  the  advent  of  the  automobile. 
First  looked  at  as  a  mere  plaything  for 
the  rich  and  as  a  fad  that  wouldn’t 
replace  the  horse  and  buggy,  as 
estimable  a  character  as  J.P.  Morgan 
himself  declared  that  the  automobile 
would  never  really  catch  on.  While 
this  may  have  been  one  of  the  few 
golden  opportunities  J.P.  let  slip  away, 
there  was  no  dearth  of  inventors, 
entrepreneurs  and  financiers  who 
believed  the  automobile  was  the  true 
road  to  riches. 

In  The  Deal  Maker,  Axel  Madsen 
chronicles  the  life  of  William  “Billy” 
Durant  and  the  burgeoning  automo¬ 
bile  industry.  While  Billy  was  never 
remembered  historically  with  the  same 
significance  or  appreciation  as  Henry 
Ford,  his  foresight  and  contributions 
cannot  be  denied. 

The  Deal  Maker  paints  an  intimate 


portrait  of  a  driven  man  who  only 
knew  how  to  do  things  one  way:  Big. 
Time  after  time,  he  was  able  to 
regroup  after  his  failures  and  go  on  to 
confound  his  competitors.  His 
uncanny  resilience  allowed  him  to  rise 
from  the  ashes  over  and  over  again 
until  his  ultimate  failure.  Madsen’s 
well-researched  and  well-written  biog¬ 
raphy  delves  deeply  into  a  personality 
of  truly  Shakespearian  proportions. 

Durant  was  a  born  salesman  who 
possessed  incredible  self-confidence 
and  an  amazing  ability  to  inspire  trust 
and  confidence  in  others.  This  diminu¬ 
tive  man  oozed  with  personal 
charisma,  and  his  ever-present  smile 
made  him  highly  approachable.  As  he 
was  known  for  his  receptiveness  (and 
deep  pockets),  promoters,  schemers 
and  inventors  were  constantly  seeking 
his  attention.  Occasionally,  some  got 
through  and  sold  him  on  a  new  idea. 
The  electric  icebox  became  successful, 
while  others,  like  the  “Walk  Behind 
Samson  Tractor,”  flopped. 

Billy  Durant  was  a  human  dynamo 
of  energy,  enthusiasm  and  action.  He 
had  the  ability  to  force  himself,  even 
under  the  most  trying  conditions,  to 
see  the  positive  side  of  every  situation. 


As  admirable  as  this  bright  outlook 
seems,  this  Pollyanna  attitude  would 
ultimately  prove  his  undoing.  He 
always  proceeded  ahead  with  reckless 
abandon.  It  took  him  only  a  few  years 
to  assemble  General  Motors,  buying 
companies  at  the  amazing  rate  of  one 
every  30  days.  He  deeply  understood 
the  need  for  consolidation  in  an  indus¬ 
try  of  this  size  and  scope.  His  virtuoso 
deal-making  ability  even  tempted 
Henry  Ford,  and  had  Durant  raised 
his  acquisition  price,  history  undoubt¬ 
edly  would  have  been  changed.  Ford 
Motors  would  have  become  a  division 
of  General  Motors. 

Durant’s  story  was  one  of  incredi¬ 
ble  empire  building.  His  Achilles  heel 
became  his  inability  to  deal  with  the 
increasingly  important  suppliers  of 
capital.  The  on-going  conflicts  over 
control  marked  his  titanic  struggles 
with  bankers,  and  his  underestimation 
of  their  power  and  ability  would  lead 
to  his  eventual  ruin. 

The  Deal  Maker  is  literally  a  “Who’s 
Who”  of  early  automotive  history.  His¬ 
tory  lovers,  auto  buffs  and  scripophilists 
will  find  a  treasure  trove  of  informa¬ 
tion.  All  the  early,  great  auto  companies 
are  described,  and  the  fabulous  pioneers 
are  all  chronicled.  The  great  financiers 
of  the  day  are  also  described  with  all  of 
their  incredible  financial  machinations. 
J.P.  Morgan,  Pierre  Dupont  and  a  cast 
of  thousands  that  propelled  the  industry 
from  its  infancy  to  one  of  industrial 
might  are  included. 

This  fascinating  and  engaging  epic 
is  a  story  of  technology,  of  Wall  Street 
and  of  the  amazing  pioneers  that 
shaped  an  industry  that  would  go  on 
to  transform  America  in  ways  never 
before  imagined.  ED 

Martin  Wiener  is  a  Corporate 
Controller  and  an  avid  scripophilist. 
He  holds  an  M.B.A.  and  is  a  former 
Senior  Lecturer  at  Northeastern 
University. 
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President  Tilden 

(continued  from  page  5  5) 

of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Challenged  electoral  certificates 
would  be  submitted  to  this  tribunal, 
whose  majority  decision  would  be  final, 
unless  rejected  by  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  ilden  reluctantly  agreed  to  the 
compromise,  but  some  Republicans, 
including  Hayes,  were  bitterly  opposed. 
Garfield  could  not  “find  words  strong 
enough  to  describe  my  indignation.” 

More  fraud  was  attempted,  as 
described  by  Democratic  Chairman 
Hewitt.  “The  vote  of  Louisiana  was 
offered  for  sale.  The  price  named  to 
me  wras  $200,000.  I  declined  to  make 
the  purchase  and  notified  Mr.  Tilden 
personally  of  the  fact  on  the  Sabbath 
day  when  the  offer  was  made.  Other 
Democrats  less  scrupulous  than  I  was 
actually  completed  arrangements  for 
the  purchase  and  provided  the  money 
to  be  paid  in  New  Orleans.  This  for¬ 
tunately  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Governor  Tilden. ..and  was  arrested  by 
his  prompt  intervention.” 

Hayes  was  concerned  that  Republi¬ 
can  conduct  be  beyond  reproach.  “We 
are  not  to  allow  our  friends  to  defeat 
one  outrage  and  fraud  by  another.  There 
must  be  nothing  crooked  on  our  part. 
Let  Mr.  Tilden  have  the  place  by  vio¬ 
lence,  intimidation  and  fraud,  rather 
than  to  undertake  to  prevent  it  by  means 
that  will  not  bear  the  severest  scrutiny.” 

There  were  nine  electoral  votes  in 
Louisiana,  and  Hayes  wanted  them 
honestly.  But  Hewitt  later  said,  “I  had 
it  from  the  mouth  of  (Republican) 
Governor  Wells  himself  that  the  offer 
rejected  by  the  Democrats  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Republican  managers, 
and  that  they  had  agreed  after  the 
inauguration  to  raise  the  money  and 
pay  the  amount  in  cash.” 

Thereafter,  Roscoe  Conkling, 
Democratic  leader  in  New  York,  habit¬ 
ually  referred  to  Ruther fraud  B.  Hayes. 

Future  Republican  President  James 
Garfield  described  the  developing 
mood  of  conservatives  on  the  Tilden 


side  in  a  letter  to  1  layes,  “The  Democ¬ 
ratic  businessmen  of  the  country  are 
more  anxious  for  quiet  than  for  Tilden, 
and  the  leading  southern  Democrats  in 
Congress  are  saying  that  they  have  seen 
war  enough  and  don’t  care  to  follow 
their  (belligerent)  northern  associates.” 

Even  Democratic  Chairman  Hewitt 
concurred.  “Personally,  I  was  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  four 
years  of  Republican  administration 
based  upon  fraudulent  returns,  than 
to  have  four  years  of  civil  war.” 

But  there  was  a  price  for  abandoning 
Tilden.  “Bayonets  are  to  be  taken  away 
from  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina. 
The  carpetbag  governments  are  to  be 
disavowed  and  to  disappear  from  the 
political  scene.”  While  accepting  the 
new  Constitutional  rights  of  Negroes, 
there  would  be  “intelligent  white  rule.” 
Negroes  would  be  accorded  the  same 
subordinate  political  status  as  the  white 
laboring  classes  of  the  North.  Thus,  re¬ 
establishment  of  white  supremacy 
would  be  tacitly  endorsed. 

Further,  the  bargain  was  to  include 
unusually  heavy  federal  aid  for  har¬ 
bors,  highways,  bridges,  levees  and 
flood  control,  especially  for  the  lower 
Mississippi. 

Eight  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
members  were  Republicans  and  seven 
were  Democrats,  and  they  voted  on 
strict  party  lines.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
was  declared  the  victor  by  one  elec¬ 
toral  vote,  185  to  184. 

The  Result 

But  the  agony  still  wasn't  over.  A 
minority  of  diehard  Democrats  orga¬ 
nized  a  filibuster  “to  defeat  the  count  by 
all  possible  dilatory  measures... thereby 
preventing  the  inauguration  of  the 
usurper.”  This  could  have  delayed 
acceptance  of  the  Commission’s  verdict 
until  after  March  4,  the  legal  date  for 
the  president’s  inauguration. 

The  more  moderate  Democratic 
majority,  however,  knew  that  to  rebel 
against  the  Commission’s  decision 
would  be  tantamount  to  advocating 
revolution. 


Accordingly,  at  4:00  a.m.  on  March 
2,  the  president  of  the  Senate  declared, 
“Wherefore  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  majority  of  whole  number 
of  votes,  is  duly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  for  four  years  commencing 
on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1 877.” 

March  4  was  a  Sunday.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  was  deemed  an  inappropriate  day 
for  the  inauguration,  so  it  was  put  off 
until  Monday.  The  country  was  ner¬ 
vous,  and  people  feared  assassination. 

Hayes  and  Grant  were  taken  to  the 
Capitol  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses.  Beside  them  walked  six  secret 
service  men.  Their  charge,  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  wrote,  was  “To  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  for  assassins  who  were 
intending,  it  was  said,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tilden  to 
the  Presidency.” 

At  the  end,  Tilden  said  philosophi¬ 
cally,  “I  can  retire  to  private  life  with 
the  consciousness  that  I  shall  receive 
from  posterity  the  credit  of  having  been 
elected  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  without  any  of  the 
cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  office.” 

Tilden  died  at  the  age  of  72,  still  a 
bachelor.  His  legacy  was  perhaps 
more  important  than  his  presidency 
might  have  been.  He  left  the  bulk  of 
his  estate,  some  $6  million,  to  a  trust 
to  establish  a  free  library  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  City.  This  bequest 
eventually  became  a  national  treasure, 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  03 

Sanford  Mock  is  a  Senior  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  at  PaineWebber  and  a  collector 
of  financial  documents. 
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AMERICAN  VIGNETTES 

P.0.  Box  155FFH,  Roselle  Park,  NJ  07204-0155 
Advise  us  of  your  Interests. 


Tel.  (908)241-4209 
Fax (908)  241-4209 


DAVID  M.  BEACH 

P.O.  Box  2026,  Goldenrod,  FL  32733 

Buying  Mining,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  Autos.  Also  Autographed  items. 


Tel.  (407)  657-7403 
Fax (407) 657-6382 


CENTENNIAL  DOCUMENTS 

P.O.  Box  5262,  Clinton,  NJ  08809 
Kostenloser  Katalog  auf  deutsch 


Tel.  (908)  730-6009 
Fax  (908)  730-9566 


H.J.W.  DAUGHERTY 

P.O.  Box  1146E,  Eastham,  MA  02642 
Write  for  free  auction  catalog. 


Tel.  (508)  255-7488 
Fax  (508)  240-5789 


LAWRENCE  FALATER  Tel.  (517)  437-8977  Fax  (517)  437-8978 

P.O,  Box  81,  Allen,  Ml  49227  Toll  Free:  1(888)  FALATER 

Price  lists:  Autos,  Autographs,  Aviation,  Banks,  Beverages/Breweries,  Business,  etc.  Please  advise. 


FROST  &  ROBINSON  COLLECTIBLES 

P.O.  Box  814,  Richboro,  PA  18954 

Send  for  specific  category  want  lists,  send  SESE. 


Tel.  (215)  357-6820  Fax  (215)  357-4847 
fandr@voicenet.com 
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CLINTON  HOLLINS 

P.O.  Box  112-M,  Springfield,  VA  22150 

Special  Offer:  100  different  stocks,  bonds  $31.  20  page  list  every  month 


FREE  Price  Lists. 


INVESTMENT  RESEARCH  INSTITUTE 

3043  Clayton  Road,  Concord,  CA  94519 
Free  Catalog  E-mail:  fredfuld3@aol.com 


Tel.  (510)  686-9067 
Fax (510)  686-9486 


GEORGE  H.  LABARRE  GALLERIES,  INC.  Tel.  (603)  882-2411  (800)  717-9529 

P.O.  Box  746,  Hollis,  NH  03049  Fax.  (603)  882-4797 

We  want  to  buy.  Subscription:  6  monthly-issued  video  catalogs,  $50.  Postpaid 


GYPSYFOOT  ENTERPRISES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  5833,  Helena,  MT  59604 
$6  for  large  quarterly  mail  bid  catalog 


Tel.  (406)  449-8076 
Fax (406)  443-8514 
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KEN  PRAG.  PAPER  AMERICANA 

P.O.  Box  14817,  San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 
Buying,  especially  western  United  States 


Tel.  (415)  586-9386 


•  • 
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RAILS  REMEMBERED 

Robert  0.  Greenawalt,  P.O.  Box  464,  Rosemead,  CA  91770 
RRs  &  Western  Mining  Buy,  Swap,  Sell 


Tel.  (626)  572-0419 


R.M.  SMYTHE  &  CO.,  INC. 

26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004 

Rare  and  unusual  certificates,  autographs:  ask  for  Diana  Herzog 


Tel.  (212)  943-1880  (800)  622-1880 
Fax (212)  908-4047 
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DAVID  STREBE 

P.O.  Box  793,  Seabrook,  MD  20703 
Send  want  lists.  Fast  courteous  service. 


Tel.  (301)  262-8159 
Fax  (301)  805-4526 
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STOCK  SEARCH  INTERNATIONAL  Tel.  (800)  537-4523  Fax  (520)  579-5639 

4761  West  Waterbuck  Drive,  Tucson,  AZ  85742  ssi@stocksearchintl.com 

Illustrated  catalogs,  price  lists,  mail  bid  auctions,  collector's  club  bonus  &  newsletter.  Framing. 
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TREASURE  TROVE  LTD.  —JERRY  NEUMAN 

P.O.  box  33,Ellicott  City,  MD  21042 
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SCOTT  J  WINSLOW  ASSOC.,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  10240,  Bedford,  NH  03110-0240 
Fine  quality  autographed  stocks  and  bonds 


Tel.  (603)  472-7040  (800)  225-6233 
Fax (603)  472-8773 
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BENECKE  UND  REHSE  WERTPAPIERANTIQUARIAT  GMBH 

Salzbergstrasse  2,  D-38302  Wolfenbuttel 

Frankfurt  Auctions  &  Company  quoted  at  the  German  Stock  Exchange 


Tel.  49-5331-97550 
Fax  49-5331-975555 


<x 
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RAAB  VERLAG  GMBH  Tel.  01149  60  51-82  08  13 

Fax  01149  60  51-82  08  22  Specialist  Auto/Sports/Firefighter/Military 

Price  Guide  Publisher — 6  auctions  per  year  PO  Box  1432,  D-63554  Gelnhausen 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


REINHILD  TSCHOEPE 

Bruchweg  8  D-41564  Kaarst 

Quality  &  Quantity  items  bought  &  sold.  Free  price  lists 


Tel.  02131-602756/604814 
Fax  02131-66794 


•  • 
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HERZOG  HOLLENDER  PHILLIPS  &  CO 

P.O.Box  14376,  London  NW6  12D,  England 
Keith  Hollender  Author  of  "Scripophily" 


Tel.  0171-495  0580,  Fax  0171-495  0565 
hollender@dial.pipex.com 


CENTRUM  VOOR  SCRIPTOPHILE  Tel.  ++32-9-386-90-91 

Kouter  126,  B-9800Deinze,  Belgium  Fax  ++32-9-386-97-66 

Buying  and  selling  worlwide.  Inventory  of  more  than  25,000different  pieces.  List  on  demmand.by  country 


GUY  CIFRE/NUMISTORIA 

76  rue  de  Richelieu,  75002  Paris,  France 
Buying  French  only  pre-1910 


Fax  (1)49-27-92-18,  Tel.  (1)49-27-92-71 
gcifre@numistoria.com 


•  • 
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ALEX  WITULA/PORTAFOGLIO  STORICA 

Via  Malvasia  n,  1, 1-40131  Bologna,  Italy 


Tel.  051-520992 
Fax  051-6490622 


MAURO  MAGNANI 

Via  Pestrmo,  6-1-30035  Mirano  (VE),  Italy 
Continuous  online  auctions  Buying  and  selling  worldwide 


Tel.  +390  41  431989,  Fax  +390  41  5702091 
finance.area@tiscalmet.it 
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A  MERICAN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY 

STOCKS,  BONDS  AND  FINANCIAL  DOCUMENTS 
HIGHLIGHTING  THE  HISTORY 

OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE, 

WALL  STREET  AND  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

Ken  Prag 

Paper  Americana 

Stocks  &  Bonds  •  Post  Cards 

WE  ARE  ONE  OF  AMERICA  S  LEADING  DEALERS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  BETTER  QUALITY 

FINANCIAL  INSTRUMENTS, 

LETTERS,  DOCUMENTS  AND  AUTOGRAPHS 
RELATED  TO  AMERICA  S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 

Passes  •  Timetables  •  Etc. 

FOR  A  COPY  OF  OUR  NEXT  CA  TALOG 

PLEASE  CALL  US  TOLL  FREE  IN  USA  (800)  225-6233 

Catalog  plus  3  beautiful  stocks  $8.95 

Also  buy! 

»■  .JlSiiK*'  ^ gSpjlu,  •  ^ 

Scott  J.  Winslow  Associates 

Post  Office  Box  10240 

Bedford,  New  Hampshire  03110 
(800)225-6233  (603)641-8292  Fax  (603)  641-5583 

Ken  Prag,  Box  14817, 

San  Francisco,  CA  941 14 

Tel.  (415)  586-9386 
kprag@planeteria.net 
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$5000,000 


Stock  Search 
International 
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FREE  Illustrated  Catalogs 
Mail  Bid  Auctions 
Collectors'  Club 
Quarterly  Newsletter 
Wish  Lists  by  Category 


1-800-537-4523 


4761  W.  Waterbuck  Drive  •  Tucson,  Arizona  85742 
(520)  579-5635  •  fax  (520)  579-5639  •  email:  ssiscripo@aol.com 
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May  11,  2000 
Autographs ,  NYC 

| 

May  11,  2000  y 

Coins ,  NYC 

June  1-3,  2000 
Photographica  & 
Autograph  Show 
Strasburg,  PA 

) 

June  15-18,  2000  * 

v 

International  Paper  Money 
Show  &  Auction 
Memphis,  TN 


Don’t  Miss  Out  on  the  Excitement 
Bid  or  Consign  in  2000! 


R.M.  Smythe  2000 
Calendar  of  Events 


Stock  &  Bond  Price  Lisl  Available  -  FREE  when  you  call  800-622-1880 


26  Broadway,  Suite  271,  New  York,  NY  10004-1701  •  e-mail:  info@rm-smvthe.com 

800-622-1880  •  NYS:  212-943-1880  •  Fax:  212-908-4047  •  www.rm-smythe.com 

s  We  Buy,  Sell  and  Auction  the  Very  Best  in  Financial  History  ^ 


R.M.  Smythe,  established  1880,  buys,  sells  and  auctions  collectible  Antique  Stocks  and  Bonds, 
Banknotes,  Autographs,  Historic  Americana,  Photographs,  and  Coins.  To  consign  your  collection  to 
our  next  auction,  please  call  Stephen  Goldsmith  or  Diana  Herzog  at  800-622-1880  or  212-943-1880. 

To  be  assured  of  receiving  our  fully-illustrated  thoroughly-researched  catalogues  or  to  check  on 
the  status  of  your  subscription,  call  Marie  Alberti  at  800-622-1880  or  212-943-1880.  Call  today! 


i.tteitei 

Stephen  Goldsmith 

Kevin  Foley 
members 


MEMBER 


SOCIETY  OF 
MONEY 

INC. 


New  Web  Site 

Visit  Our  Catalogues  and  Show  &  Auction  Schedule  Online 

smytheonline.com 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  New  York  Curb  Exchange  master  ticker  operator; 
NYSE  quotation  operators  read  prices  from  the  mechanical  wall  display,  1 9]  /  ; 
technicians  update  electronic  quote  systems,  1980s;  192 7  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  trading  post. 


Museum  of  American  Financial  Flistory  •  26  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10004 
toll  free  877-98-HNANCF.  •  www.financialhistory.org 


